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From the United Service Magazine. 
LADY SALE AND LADY HARRIET ACLAND. 


An old author, writing in 1739, thus expresses 
himself :—*‘ And yet I don’t believe it absolutely 
impossible for a woman to have a true courage, 
animated by real virtue ; but I look upon such a 
woman as a miracle out of the common course of 
nature. As such I consider the immortal Boadi- 
cea.’’ Had it been the fate of this writer to have 
lived about a cehtury later, he need not have gone 
back to the ages that are passed away, and over 
which time has thrown the filmy veil of obscurity, 
to find a lady answering to his description. We 
respect Boadicea—we fee} a thrill of horror at the 
cruel wrongs she underwent from the Romans ; 
but it cannot be denied, that her character, as por- 
trayed by Glover, partakes so much of the stern 
and vindictive, as to lessen our commiseration for 
her fate. In short, ‘‘ this frantic woman,’’ as 
Dumnoriz calls her, if she kindles feelings of ad- 
miration at her dauntless courage, fails to excite 
the more pleasing emotion of sympathy. The 
Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan furnishes 
us with a picture of real heroism, blended with 
those softer and more feminine virtues, that at once 
strike the true chord, and awaken pity— 


Like gentle dew, that cools all sterner passions. 


We trust, therefore, that we shall not be accused 
of any indelicacy to the beau sexe in placing the 
name of Lady Sale at the head of this article. It 
surely cannot reasonably be denied to a_profes- 
sional journal on those very rare occasions that 
bring ladies prominently forward, from the com- 
parative retirement of their domestic and family 
duties, to occupy a conspicuous place in ‘ the 
world’s history,’ to share in those general feelings 
of respect and admiration which are felt by the 
community at large. Since the days of the incom- 
parable Lady Henrietta Acland, it has certainly 
not fallen to the lot of any female connected with 
the army, to have been so much noticed for her 
noble bearing ; to have exhibited such extraordi- 
nary presence of mind—to have shown such gen- 
erous consideration for the wants, and, it may 
chance, for the weaknesses of others, her companions 
in a fearful captivity—and, in fine, under the most 
trying circumstances, to have displayed so much 
forgetfulness of self as Lady Sale. It must be 
some alleviation to the sorrows of this lady, when 
reflecting on what she has suffered, to have called 
forth in the British Senate, from the eminent man 
who has just been snatched from his country, 
amidst the regret of the world, that glowing eulo- 
gium, in which her name is se beautifully associ- 
ated with that of le brave des braves. 


We are now acknowledging military services; but I 
never should excuse myself if, in mentioning the name 
of Sir Robert Sale, I did not record my admiration of 
the character of a woman, who has shed lustre on her 
sex—Lady Sale, his wife. The names of Sir Robert 
and of Lady Sale will be familiar words with the peo- 
ple of this country. I hold in my hands a memoran- 
dum of events which occurred in the neighborhood of 
Cabul, from the 7th November, written by Lady Sale, 
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and a document more truly indicative of a high, a 
generous, a gallant spirit, I never read. 


Having alluded to Lady Acland, we may be 
excused for briefly recapitulating a few of the 
principal features *‘ in a story of real life,’? which 
displays the female character in its most engaging 
form, and recalls those charming lines of the great 
Magician of the North :— 


When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel, thou. 


Lady Christiana Caroline Henrietta Acland, 
who was born on the 3d of January, 1750, was of 
an ancient and honorable family. Her ancestors 
were distinguished for their loyalty and faithful 
adherence to that unhappy monarch, Charles I. ; 
and they subsequently shared the exile of his son 
and successor, Charles I]. We find it recorded of 
one of them, Mr., afterwards Sir, Stephen Fox, 
that, owing to the active intelligence which he 
kept up with the Royalist party in England, he 
received the news of the death of Oliver Cromwell 
six hours before it reached Brussels, and was thus 
enabled to be the first to communicate it to his 
future sovereign, who at the time was playing at 
Tennis with the Archduke Leopold, Don Juan, and 
other Spanish grandees. Sir Stephen is described 
as entertaining a most zealous attachment to the 
reformed Protestant Church, and employing a fine 
income in unceasing acts of generosity and charity. 
But the most lasting claim that he has acquired to 
the grateful recollection of the British soldier, 
arises from his having been the first projector of 
the noble design of Chelsea Hospital, towards 
which he contributed upwards of £13,000, a 
princely sum in those days. His motive to this 
great public benefaction, which has transmitted his. 
name with honor to posterity, is best described in 
his own words—‘ He could not bear to see the 
common soldiers, who had spent their strength in our- 
service, beg at our doors.”’ ‘This * fine old English 
gentleman,’’ who had the happiness and comfort, to» 
the conclusion of his active and useful existence,. 
never to be afflicted with the usual failings and 
infirmities of advancing years, was frequently found: 
in his place in Parliament, nearly to the last period 
of his life, and, without any approaching warning 
of sickness, expired in October, 1710, in the 89th 
year of hisage. He left two sons, who were sub- 
sequently ennobled, Stephen, first Earl of Iches- 
ter, the father of Lady Acland; and Henry Lord 
Holland, the father of that celebrated statesman, 
Charles James Fox. In 1771, Lady Henrietta 
Fox married Major John Dyke Acland, of the 20th 
Regiment of Foot, the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Acland, of Columb-John, in Devonshire, a family 
of great antiquity, but which suffered heavy pe- 
cuniary losses by its faithful and unflinching adher- 
ence to the cause of the Stuarts. ‘This marriage 
led to a series of adventures so singular, and so 
unusual in the high rank of life in which she was 
born, that Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, in briefly 
alluding to her story, says :— 


The progress of this lady with the army could hardly 
be thought abruptly or superfluously introduced, were 
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it only for the purpose of authenticating a wonderful 
story. It would exhibit, if well delineated, an interest- 
ing picture of the spirit, the enterprise, and the dis- 
tress of romance, realized and regulated upon the 
chaste and sober principles of rational love and con- 
nubial duty. 


It was pithily put by an old writer :— 


We need go no further than Chelsea for a proof that 
woman may become inured to all the hardships and 
perils of a campaign; and meet all the terrors inci- 
dental to it, as well as the coolest and the bravest of 
the opposite sex. 


It has become quite a matter of course to witness 
the heroine of the melo-dramatic stage displaying 
most wonderful feats of hardihood, and amidst 
clouds of brimstone, and the flashing corruscations 
of blue-fire, shooting, stabbing, or cutting down the 
doomed and diabolie Whiskerandos, the just object 
of her mortal revenge. But we doubt much 
whether any of these imaginary women, the bright- 
est conceptions of the prolific brain of Moncrief, 
ever on the mimic boards portrayed more real for- 
titude, more thorough self-reliance, more deter- 
inined resolution, than the two ladies we have just 
named have actually exhibited, in those terrible 
scenes where 


The fight grows hot—the whole war’s now at work, 
And the gored battle bleeds at every vein. 


Lady Sale has indeed been rather unceremonious- 
yy made the primary attraction in a spectacle at 

stley’s, where the frightful tragedy of the at- 
tempted retreat, in the dead of winter, from Cabul 
to Jellalabad, proved a most fortunate speculation, 
and nightly drew gaping crowds to contemplate its 
unexampled horrors. 

Lady Henrietta, or, as we find her usually called, 
Lady Harriet Acland, who had accompanied her 
husband to Canada, in the early part of 1776, was 
induced by her sincere affection, as well as by her 
exalted estimation of the duties of a wife, to share 
with him all the hardships of the subsequent cam- 
paign. This was attended with many difficulties, 
not only arising from the excessive. rigor of the 
climate, but from the wild and inhospitable country 
in which the operations were carried on, of which 
a person accustomed to the conveniences, and even 
the luxuries of European travelling, can form a 
very inadequate conception. One of the earliest 
‘trials she encountered was that of her husband being 
ttaken dangerously ill; and although the anxiety 
she experienced on this distressing occasion ren- 
dered her own health extremely precarious, yet do 
we find this admirable woman, amidst all the in- 
wclemency of a Canadian winter, and destitute of 
almost every comfort that could alleviate the suffer- 
ings of a bed of sickness, tending with unwearied 
assiduity, as his only nurse, her afflicted partner. 
‘The major had searcely recovered when a fresh 
trial awaited her. The troops were ordered to 
proceed to the attack on Ticonderoga. At the 
earnest request of her husband, Lady Harriet was 
with difficulty induced to remain behind ; but it is 
stated that the idea of not accompanying him to the 
post of danger was more distressing to her feelings 
than all the privations she had encountered, and 
all the perils she had surmounted, when by his 
side. After the evacuation of ‘Ticonderoga by the 
Americans, the army prepared for an advance on 
Albany; and so acutely had Lady Harriet felt the 
pangs of a temporary separation, that she firmly 
declared no earthly power should ever again induce 
her to be absent from her husband during the cam- 
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aign. The only vehicle that could be procured 
or her use was a sort of tumbril, upon two wheels, 
something similar to the carriages in use in those 
days to convey the mails upon the great roads of 
England, and in this rude conveyance, hastily con- 
structed by the artificers of the artillery, did Lady 
Harriet travel. The distinguished corps which 
Major Acland commanded, consisting of the grena- 
dier companies of the British regiments, were at- 
tached to Brigadier-Gencral Fraser’s column, and 
were on all occasions stationed in the most advanced 
posts of the invading army. The duty is said to 
Itave been so severe, and the vigilance required 
from the intricate nature of the country through 
which they were advancing so incessant, that it was 
but seldom that the officers were enabled to sleep 
without having on the greatest part of their 
clothes. 

Whilst thus situated, and a short time before the 
army passed the Hudson river, a tent, in which the 
major and Lady Harriet were sleeping, suddenly 
caught fire, and, in the confusion of the moment, a 
sergeant of grenadiers, at the hazard of suffocation, 
dragged from the flaming canvas the first person he 
could lay hold of, which proved to be the major. 
At the same instant his wife, scarcely conscious 
of her frightful situation, and perhaps not perfectly 
roused from her slumbers, providentially effected 
her escape by creeping under the walls at the back 
part of the tent. On recovering her senses, the 
first object that met her bewildered eye was the 
major, who, unaware of her safety, undauntedly 
rushed amidst the flaming canvas in search of her ; 
and it was through the gallant exertions of the same 
sergeant, that he was again rescued, though not 
without being very severely burnt in the face and 
different parts of the body. Every particle of the 
property they had with them in the tent was con- 
sumed. Not even this hair-breadth escape, which 
would have damped the courage of an ordinary 
woman, either altered the resolution, or diminished 
the cheerful resignation, of Lady Harriet, and she 
calmly continued her progress, sharing all the fa- 
tigues, and many of the dangers, of the advance of 
the army. At length events approached their 
crisis; and a fresh call was made upon her forti- 
tude, though of a still more painful nature, and 
rendered more distressing, to a person of her acute 
sensibility and devoted attachment, by the length- 
ened period of most agonizing suspense which it 
was now her fortune to undergo. This was on the 
fatal approach towards Saratoga, when the grena- 
diers, as usual, heading the column, and being lia- 
ble to the chance of action at every step, she had 
been directed, by the forethought of Major Acland, 
to follow the route of the artillery and baggage, 
which was less exposed to the fire of the enemy. 
The first serious engagement with the enemy took 
place on the 19th of September, 1777, when, after 
passing a formidable ravine, by our troops, the 
Americans, who occupied a strong position, sus- 
tained with great gallantry a smart attack from the 
columns under Major-General Phillips, and Briga- 
dier-General Fraser. The nature of the country 
was such as to facilitate the movements of the ene- 
my, without a possibility of their being discovered, 
and having moved in great force out of their en- 
trenchments, they became in their turn the assail- 
ants, and about three o’clock a vigorous assault was 
made by the Americans on the whole British line ; 
and it was not until after sunset that the victory 
was obtained by the latter; the enemy, just as twi- 
light commenced, giving ground on all sides, and 
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leaving the British completely masters of the field. 
Their loss was about five hundred men ; and, as it 
was supposed, about thrice that number wounded, 
as they suffered severely from the excellent practice 
of the British artillery; but, the darkness of the 
night preventing a pursuit, few prisoners were 
made. When the engagement commenced, Lady 
Harriet found herself near a small untenanted hut, 
where, with three female companions, the Baroness 
de Reidesel, and the wives of Major Hornage and 
Lieutenant Reynell, she alighted. But her fair 
associates and herself were not destined to be for 
any time the sole occupants of even so rude and 
unenviable an asylum. When the action became 
general, and the casualties numerous, the medical 
officers took possession of it, as the most convenient 
spot for the first care of the wounded. Such was 
the trying position of a lady of high rank, and who 
had been accustomed from her youth to all the ele- 
gancies of refined life. During the action she was 
within hearing of the continuous fire of cannon and 
musketry, with the startling conviction that Major 
Acland, from the honorable position he occupied, 
must of necessity be more peculiarly exposed to 
danger. The situation of these ladies, amidst the 
groans and shrieks of the dying; the ghastly 
corpses of the dead, and the sickening sight of the 
surgical operations which were being performed, 
can be more easily conceived than described. It 
was towards the evening that Major Hornage was 
brought to the hut, mortally wounded; and soon 
after, intelligence was brought that Lieutenant 
Reynell had fallen, having been shot dead on the 
field of battle. It will require no aid from imagin- 
ation to picture the state of mind of the distracted 
group. From the date of this engagement until 
the memorable one of the 9th of October, which in- 
volved in its consequences the necessity of capitu- 
lating with the American General Gates, Lady Har- 
riet remained for the most part in the most anxious 
state of suspense, her conduct shining out brightly 
amidst the general gloom which pervaded our army, 
and exhibiting a noble example of patience, suffer- 
ing, fortitude, and uncomplaining resignation. But 
although her usual calm serenity did not forsake 
her, new trials were rapidly accumulating, and it 
was her painful lot, that with their number their 
severity increased. In the action at Stillwater, on 
the 7th of October, Colonel Acland, at the head of 
the British Grenadiers, greatly distinguished him- 
self, and sustained a fierce attack of the enemy on 
his position, with great coolness and resolution. 
She was again, during this hard-fought day, in full 
hearing of the incessant roar of the artillery, min- 
gled with the dropping fire of the sharp-shooters, 
and the heavy rolling volleys of the line; racked 
by the sharpest pangs of suspense, and scarcely 
daring to inquire whether she still had the happi- 
ness to be a wife, or whether she bore the melan- 
choly title of widow. At length, after a day of the 
most intense anxiety—not a hut, or even a shed of 
any kind being left standing, except what apper- 
tained to the hospital—the acme of her calamities 
seemed to have attained its height, and she was 
almost overwhelmed with affliction when she re- 
ceived the shock of her individual misfortune, 
mingled with the disastrous intelligence of the 
general calamity. At the same moment she learned 
that the defeated army, almost surrounded by the 
enemy, who were in considerable force both in 
front and in flank, and who likewise oecupied some 
strong positions on the only point that left them a 
hope of extrication—namely, Sentian—oene about 














to retreat through exceeding bad roads, and in very 
severe weather. But this was not the worst. 
** The fate of Colonel Acland,’’ writes Lieutenant- 
General Burgoyne, ** taken prisoner, and then sup- 
posed to be mortally wounded, was a second source 
of anxiety—General Fraser was expiring.’’ 

The very circumstance of her husband being in 
the hands of an enemy who had, in many instances, 
displayed a ferocity too apt to influence rude and 
uncultivated men in the hour of triumph, and fight- 
ing in a cause which they believed to be just and 
holy, was to her a most agonizing reflection. But 
even under this complication of misfortunes, the 
courageous and noble spirit which this heroic lady 
had on so many occasions evinced, did not forsake 
her. Her resolution appears to have been instantly 
taken. We quote the words of General Burgoyne: 


When the army was on the point of moving, I re- 
ceived a message from Lady Harriet Acland, submit- 
ting to my decision a proposal (and expressing an 
earnest wish to execute it, if not interfering with my 
designs) of passing to the camp of the enemy, and 
requesting General Gates’ permission to attend her 
husband. 

Though I was ready to believe (for I had experi- 
enced) that patience and fortitude, in a supreme 
degree, were to be found, as well as every other 
virtue, under the most tender forms, J was astonished 
at this proposal. After so long an agitation of spirits, 
exhausted not only for want of rest, but absolutely 
want of food, drenched in heavy rains for twelve 
hours together, that a woman should be capable of 
such an undertaking as delivering herself to the 
enemy, probably in the night, and uncertain of what 
hands she might first full inio, appeared an effort 
above human nature. The assistance I was enabled 
to give was small indeed; I had not even a cup of wine 
to offer her, but I was afterwards told she had found, 
from some kind and fortunate hand, a little rum 
mingled with some dirty water. All I could furnish 
her with, was an open boat and a few lines, written 
upon dirty and wet paper, to General Gates, recom- 
mending her to his protection. 


For the honor of that sacred profession, which 
all right-thinking men must hold in the deepest 
respect, and which has lately in the sultry plains 
of Hindoostan furnished a Whiting, to soothe the 
death-pang of many a gallant spirit, she found an 
escort in this perilous enterprise in the person of 
the Rev. Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain attached to 
the Royal Artillery. 


Mr. Brudenell (we again quote from General Bur- 
goyne) readily undertook to accompany her, and with 
one female servant, and the colonel’s valet-de-chambre, 
(who had a ball, which he had received in the late 
action, then in his shoulder,) she rowed down the 
river to meet the enemy, But her distresses were net 
yet at an end. The night was advanced before the 
boat reached the enemy’s out-posts, and the sentinels 
would not let it pass, nor even come ashore, In vain 
Mr. Brudenell offered the flag of truce, and repre- 
sented the state of the extraordinary passenger, The 
guard, apprehensive of treachery, and punctilious to 
their orders, threatened to fire into the boat if it 
stirred before daylight. Their anxiety and suffering 
were thus protracted through seven or eight dark 
and cold hours; and her reflections upon that first 
reception could not give her very encouraging ideas 
of the treatment she was afterwards to expect. But 
it is only due to justice to say, that as soon as a coin. 
munication was made to the officer in command, sie 
was received and accommodated by General Gates 
with all the humanity and respect that her rank, her 
merits, and her fortunes deserved. 
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It is recorded to the honor of General Gates, that 
he restored her to the arms of her gallant husband. 
Her exemplary conduct was therefore duly re- 
warded ; and, although a voluntary prisoner in the 
hands of a determined enemy, she was again the 
affectionate companion and the tender nurse of him 
towards whom she had displayed such unremitting 
and such devoted attachment. Like the gentle Er- 
minia, she might exclaim, when watching by the 
couch of her suffering husband,— 

Apri gli occhi, Tancredi, a queste estreme 
Esequie, (grida) ch io ti fo col pianto, 
Riguarda me che vué venire insieme 

La lunga strada, e vué morirti accauto: 
Riguarda me ; non ten fuggir si presto. 
L’ultimo don ch’io ti dimando, e questo. 


Contrary to the serious apprehensions that were 
entertained by the medical attendants, her increas- 
ing and assiduous attentions were attended with the 
happiest result, and, after a long and doubtful strug- 
gle, she had the delightful satisfaction of witness- 
ing her husband’s convalescence, although such had 
been the severity of his wounds, that some author- 
ities attribute his subsequent death to their erfects. 

The summing up of this affecting episode is so 
beautiful that we cannot refrain from presenting it 
to our readers :— 


Let such as are affected by those circumstances of 
alarm, of hardship, and of danger, recollect that the 
subject of them was a woman, of the most tender and 
delicate frame, of the gentlest manners; habituated 
to all the soft elegancies and refined enjoyments that 
attend high birth and fortune; and who was likewise 
far advanced in a state to which the tender cares, 
always due to the sex, become indispensably necessary. 
Her mind alone was formed for such trials. 


We may be excused for mentioning that the 
same pen which recorded this charming tribute to 
a most exemplary woman, was subsequently em- 
ployed on the excellent comedy of the Heiress, 
which, though it has been strangely neglected by 
modern managers, may perhaps be fairly classed 
with the School for Scandal, as a genuine classical 
comedy, written throughout in a style of elegance, 
which we do not frequently meet with in the mod- 
ern drama. 

We find that after the conclusion of the war, 
Colonel and Lady Harriet Acland revisited their 
native land; and a picture of her ladyship standing 
in the frail boat, with a white handkerchief in her 
hand as a flag of truce, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, from which a plate was afterwards en- 
graved. In this picture the person of her ladyship, 
which was eminently graceful and delicate, was 
happily expressed. But it would appear that the 
earthly happiness of this devoted wife was not 
destined to be of any long continuance, for Colonel 
Acland died, at a comparatively early age, in 1788; 
and it is stated, that although she survived her 
husband twenty-seven years, she could not, even to 
the last, bear any allusion to his name without 
tears. It is also mentioned that shortly before her 
death, which took place on the 2Ist July, 1815, 
after outliving her daughter, the Countess of Car- 
digan, and all her children, it was discovered that, 
for sixteen years, she had suffered from a hopeless 
cancer, which she had concealed from her nearest 
relatives, in order to spare their anxiety. ‘There 
are few, we believe, who will not join in the senti- 
ments expressed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
recording the melancholy event :— 


While conjugal affection is esteemed a virtue, and 
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sincere attachment deemed amiable in the female 
character, the conduct of this lady, than whom no one 
more largely excited the public sympathy, both in 
England and America, must call forth the admiration 
and the condolence of mankind. 


Although her manners are described as being 
elegantly feminine, she possessed a true British 
heart, and was well entitled to the motto of the 
Aclands, *‘ Inebranlable.’’ 

The impressive history of this iady conveys a 
fine moral lesson, as it serves to show that the 
brightest deserts do not, in the wonderful schemes 
of Providence, exempt their possessor from calam- 
ity, trial, and sorrow. Her chequered course 
through a troubled life, and what we fervently hope 
has been its happy consummation, are most appro- 
priately expressed in an inscription on the monu- 
ment of one of the ancestors of her husband, Sir 
John Acland, in the church of Broad-Clyst, Devon- 
shire. ‘* Post tenebras spero lucem.”’ 

Eschewing any attempt at “ fine writing,’ which 
would be utterly out of place in so simple and so 
affecting a narrative, we have endeavored to give a 
plain and unadorned statement of a few of the per- 
sonal sufferings and almost romantic adventures of 
a lady, who, so long as sincere affection and un- 
shaken attachment are honorably distinguished, 
must be reckoned amongst the brightest ornaments 
of her sex and age. Her touching and beautiful 
story, illustrative of the extreme trials that a de- 
voted affection, founded on high and honorable prin- 
ciple, will enable the fragile form of woman to 
undergo, may be well held up as a model for the 
imitation of all ladies who may be similarly situ- 
ated. By that support which no human aid can 
give, it may insure them the inestimable satisfac- 
tion, ‘‘in sickness and in sorrow,’ of watching 
over the being who is the dearest object of their 
hope and their happiness, of contributing to allevi- 
ate the pangs of disease, and of soothing the fever- 
ish anxiety of the chamber of death. 

Having paid our humble tribute to this noble 
lady, let us now turn to one scarcely less distin- 
guished, who, in another quarter of the globe, and 
after the lapse of nearly a century, has splendidly 
upheld the virtues of the female character. Hap- 
pily she is yet amongst us, and may she long sur- 
vive, respected and honored, to be the solace and 
protection of her daughter, the widow of one to 
whose brief, though exemplary career, the great 
departed statesman alluded, in these memorable 
words :— 


There was an officer at that time at Cabul, who 
stood in the relation of son-in-law to Sir Robert Sale; 
his name was Sturt.* He held no higher rank than 
that of Lieutenant, and died young, but he lived long 
enough to establish also a name which will long be 
remembered. 


* It is supposed that 3,000 souls perished in the pass ; 
Lieutenant Sturt, Engineers, was mortally wounded. This 
fine young officer had nearly cleared the defile, when he 
received his wound, and would have heen left on the 
ground, to be hacked to pieces by the Ghazees, who fol- 
lowed in the rear to complete the work of slaughter, but 
for the generous intrepidity of Lieutenant Mein, of Her 
Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, who, on learning what had 
befallen him, went back to his succor, and stood by him 
for several minutes at the imminent risk of his own life, 
vainly entreating aid from the passers by. He wasat length 
joined by Sergeant Deane of the Sappers, with whose as- 
sistance he dragged his friend on a quilt, through the 
remainder of the pass, when he succeeded in mounting 
him on a miserable pony, and conducted him in safety to 
camp, where the unfortunate officer lingered till the fol- 
lowing morning, and was the only man of the whole force 
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Since the melancholy catastrophe that befell 
Colonel Monson’s advanced corps in 1804, no event 
has probably occasioned such deep anxiety through- 
out British India, or appealed so strongly to those 
feelings of sympathy which are ever alive ‘‘ to the 
moving incidents by fire and flood” of the army, 
as the accumulated horrors of the evacuation of 
Cabul, and subsequent retreat of the troops, under 
the command of the Hon. Major-General Elphin- 
stone. The historian of British India, in alluding 
to the furmer of these events, thus expresses him- 
self :— 


The retreat of Colonel Monson must be placed among 
the most lamentable transactions which the history of 
British India presents to notice, The sufferings of so 
many brave men as were involved in the calamity, the 
loss of so many valuable lives as were unavoidably 
sacrificed to purchase the safety of the remainder, the 
fate of those who fell, and of those who survived to 
undergo renewed trials and privations, was the more 
bitter, because, with regard to them, the conqueror’s 
triumph secured not the conqueror’s reward. Such 
are the reflections naturally engendered by one view 
of this affecting passage in the history of our country’s 
connection with India, 


He goes on to say, 


A bolder man than Colonel Monson never drew a 
sword, and yet this retreat before Hotkar was char- 
acterized by a degree of timidity and vacillation, of 
which the military history of Great Britain presents 
few examples. He meditated a stand at Mokundra, 
but sudden alarm induced him to abandon his camp, 
and quit that place with singular precipitation. At 
Tonk Rampoora he lingered till the enemy was close 
on his rear, distracted, as it appears, between the 
orders of the commander-in-chief, forbidding his 
further retreat, and his own conviction that retreat 
was inevitable. The fatal detention at this place led 
to all the calamities that followed in rapid succession, 
till discipline gave way before them, and retreat be- 
came flight. 

We find in the Wellington Despatches an allusion 
to this affair, so valuable that we are tempted to 
transcribe it. It is in a letter addressed to Colonel 
Wallace, dated 12th September, 1804. 


We have some important lessons from this campaign. 
In respect to the operations of a corps, in the situation 
of Monson’s, they must be decided, and quick, and at 
all events, it must be recollected that they are safe and 


easy, in proportion to the number of attacks made by 
the retreating corps. 


In the despatch of the Marquis Wellesley to 
Lord Lake, 11th September, 1804, we find some 
noble sentiments, worthy of the great statesman 
from whom they emanated, and, before proceeding 
to the tragedy of Cabul, we venture on a short 
extract. 


From the first hour of Colonel Monson’s retreat, I 
have always augured the ruin of that detachment, and 
if any part of it be saved, I deem it so much gain. I 
fear my poor friend Monson is gone; whatever may 
have been his fate, or whatever the result of his mis- 
fortune to my own fame, I will endeavor to shield his 
character from obloquy, nor will I attempt the mean 


who received Christian burial. Lieutenant Mein was 
himself as this very time suffering from a dangerous 
wound in the head, received in the previous Octoher ; and 
his heroic disregard of self, and fidelity to his friend in 
the hour of danger, are well deserving of a record in the 
annals of British valor and virtue.—Evere’s Casut. Sir 
Robert Peel in recording this event said, “It is but just, 
sir, that the name of Lieutenant Mein should be men- 
tioned with honor in the House of Commons.” 
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purpose of sacrificing his reputation to save mine. 
His former services and his zeal entitle him to indul- 
gence; and, however I may lament and suffer for his 
errors, I will not reproach his memory, if he be lost, 
or his character, if he survive. I hope it will be 
satisfactory to you to perceive that the only effect 
produced on my mind by this misfortune, is an anx- 
ious solicitude to afford you every aid in remedying 
its consequences, and with every degree of dispatch : 
that I neither vent myself in idle complaints, nor feel 
vain regret, nor harbor useless resentment; our joint 
efforts must be employed to avail ourselves of our real 
strength and established reputation, and to efface the 
degree of disgrace which has been cast upon our arms 
by a temporary and limited failure. 


These sentiments are not more remarkable for 
elegance of diction, than as indications of a great 
mind, which always shines most brilliantly amidst 
the dark clouds of adversity. They are happily 
unalloyed by that tendency to the pleonastic, the 
only defect in the classic compositions of the noble 
writer, and which is apt at times to contrast some- 
what disadvantageously with the uniform plain and 
pithy style of his illustrious relative. If we com- 
pare them with the frothy trash, and the pompous 
fustian of what was termed (sarcastically, we pre- 
sume) the song of triumph, their immeasurable 
superiority becomes still more conspicuous. When 
the future historian of India shall have to describe 
the most horrible catastrophe which has ever be- 
fallen the forces of Great Britain in the East, the 
pitiful shuttlecock crimination and recrimination, 
which these sad events occasioned, and the attempt 
that was made in both houses of Parliament to 
trade politically on a dire national calamity, the 
contrast between the character and times of the 
Marquis of Wellesley and Lord Ellenborough, 
will be more distinctly perceived than they can be 
in our day, when the events are comparatively so 
recent. 

It would be completely foreign to the purpose 
of this paper, to enter on the vexata questio, whether 
we were justified by the course of events in enter- 
ing Affghanistan with an avowedly hostile pur- 
pose; and, as it would appear, on very imperfect 
information as to the real state of feeling of the 
people. The bitter fruits we gathered from de- 
posing the reigning, and, as events soon showed, 
the popular ruler, and substituting a puppet of our 
own in his place. It must, however, be remem- 
bered, in justice to all parties, that at the period in 
question, a very uneasy feeling pervaded the mind, 
as to the assumed machinations of Russia, and 
that from time to time several able, may we 
venture without presumption to say, injudicious 
articles in the Edinburgh Review, said to proceed 
from the pen of an officer of rank, assisted this 
prevalent anxiety. Although more than one intel- 
ligent military author called attention to the possi- 
bility of a Russian invasion of India, by passing 
the River Oxus at Balkia, and crossing the Paro- 
pamhsian hills, between that city and Cabul, and 
the Edinburgh Review went so far as to say, ‘* We 
see no impossibility in the Russian march from Sa- 
markand to the Punjaub,’’ we have, in this Journal, 
steadily and invariably endeavored to quiet an 
undue alarm, as a possible, though not very proba- 
ble, contingency. It cannot be wondered at, how- 
ever, that when such was the general impressivn, 
it appeared on many accounts desirable that we 
should have a firm ally, on whom a well-founded 
reliance could be placed, and who was erroneously 
supposed to possess the affections of the people, 
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and the good will of the Sirdars, in the most easily 
defensible country on the whole line of march, 
from the frontiers of Russia to the Indus—Aff- 
ghanistan. It must not be forgotten, that on the 
20th December, 1838, Lord Palmerston accepted 
the explanations which Count Nesselrode had been 
invited to give, relative to the supposed intrigues 
of Russia, directed against our eastern possessions, 
and declared them to be ‘* most full and complete.”’ 
And yet we find, that after our government had 
thus abandoned their case against Russia, and ac- 
cepted, in the most emphatic manner, the disavowal 
of her share in those transactions, at which we had 
not unreasonably taken umbrage, Sir John Keane 
entered Affghanistan at the head of a large force, 
which was rather pompously designated ‘* the 
Army of the Indus.” The Quarterly Review, 
which, from its open hostility to Lord Melbourne’s 
administration, may be taken as an inpartial au- 
thority, has some remarks on our eastern policy in 
1839, from which we submit a short extract :— 


We have heard it argued that we ought not to have 
advanced into Affghanistan. Surely the persons who 
argue thus, forget that, if we had quietly permitted 
Russia to work out her scheme, we should unavoida- 
bly have been brought into much closer contact than 
we are now likely to arrive at; that it was a question 
whether Affghanistan should be Russian or English, 
and that, if it had become Russian, we should have had 
our outposts on opposite banks of the Indus. Is this a 
position which any man could covet, as preferable 
even to contact in the western parts of Affghanistan ? 

This is no party question—it is a question of the 

wer, the dignity, and the honor of England; and 

owever much we may in almost all other questions 
disapprove of the conduct of her majesty’s ministers 
—although we may think that errors have been com- 
mitted even in this, and that there has been a tardi- 
ness of action, and a vacillation of policy on the part 
of Lord Auckland, of which it would be easy to point 
out the evil consequences, we are desirous to convince 
every foreign power, that, when there is a question of 
the honor and the essential interests of this country, 
— feeling or party contentions will never prevent 

inglishmen from cordially uniting to vindicate the 
one and to defend the other. 

We hold it to be incontrovertible that the military 
defences of India must be undertaken in advance of 
sls own frontier. 


This may be considered as a fair exposition of 
the views of the tory party; and also as a con- 
vincing proof of the extent to which the Russopho- 
bia prevailed in those days ; and here, so far as the 
political part of the question is concerned, we stop. 

One thing is, however, certain, that when it was 
resolved to continue for a time the retention of 
Cabul and its dependencies, every possible exertion 
should have been made to carry out the three most 
essential points to the security of our occupation, 
and the protection of our troops. 

These were of a very simple nature :— 

Ist. To take up a strong and easily defensible 
— ; to be careful that it was not commanded 

y any eminence, and, if it was requisite, to secure 
jt with some temporary field works ; to see that the 
defence of these, in the event of treachery or sud- 
den outbreak, would not require a greater number 
of men than the force consisted of. 

2d. To provide, whilst the season permitted, a 
sufficient supply of provisions ; and to secure these, 
as well as the ammunition, treasure, and forage, in 
stores and magazines so situated as to be secure 
from attack. 

3d. If the force, in its original constitution, was 
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not more than equal to the obstacles and dangers 
which, in its advanced position, it might have to 
encounter, to keep it as compact, and as much in 
hand as possible ; and not to weaken it by detach- 
ments, which might sustain individual reverses, 
and thereby dishearten the troops. 

These were the few precautions, we will venture 
to say the necessary precautions, which the officer 
in command of a body of troops so critically situ- 
ated as those at Cabul, amidst doubtful friends, and 
with winter approaching, ought, as a matter of 
course, to have adopted. It was one of those oc- 
casions, happily of rare occurrence, in which neces- 
sity demanded the reversal of the otherwise sound 
maxim, Cadaut arma toge. It has been said, in 
excuse for General Elphinstone, that, on his first 
arrival at Cabul, he detected the vices of the posi- 
tion occupied by our troops, and the choice of 
which, we presume, must be considered to have 
rested with Lord Keane. But surely if this was 
the case, when, after the departure of one of the 
two regiments of European Infantry, with other 
troops, under General Sale, in October, 1840, the 
cantonment became still more insecure, and when, 
with the approach of winter, the prospect of an 
open rupture with the surrounding population be- 
came too evident, all considerations of etiquette 
should have given way to an imperious sense of 
duty. The strongest post that circumstances would 
admit of, the Bala Hissar, if requisite, should have 
been secured ; and not all the protests or remon- 
strances of all the envoys or political agents in 
the world should have weighed as a feather with 
the officer, on whom rested the responsibility 
for the lives and the honor of the troops, until this 
was accomplished. k is reluctantly we speak of 
the crrors of those who are no more, and whom 
we find so favorably described in the valuable 
work, from which we make a short extract, of 
Lieutenant Eyre :— 


No one who knew General Elphinstone could fail to 
esteem his many excellent qualities both in public and 
private life. His professional knowledge was extensive, 
and, before disease had too much impaired his frame 
for active exertion, he had zealously applied himself 
to improve and stimulate every branch of the service. 
He had, indeed, one unhappy fault as a general—a 
want of confidence in his own judgment, leading him 
to prefer everybody’s opinion to his own. Unhappily, 
Sir William MacNaughten at first made light of the 
insurrection, and not only deluded himself, but mis- 
led the general in council. 


Here we find one of the cardinal errors that was 
committed, namely, the mistaking for the partial 
opposition of a factious minority the resolute and 
determined hostility of an entire people, abhorring 
us as tyrannical and unwelcome intruders, who had 
forced upon them a ruler whose unpopularity daily 
increased. Entertaining the opinion he is said to 
have done of his untenable position, there was 
another reflection that might have occurred to him 
—that the great proportion of those by whom it 
was to be defended were natives of the sultry plains 
of India, and but little accustomed to the rigor of 
winter in those elevated regions. Nor was the 
danger lessened by the character and habits of the 
assailants. ‘That intelligent and most instructive 
traveller, Mountstuart Elphinstone, describes— 


The Affghans are remarkably hardy and active; 
from the nature of their country, exposed to the 
necessity of enduring cold and heat, accustomed to 
the exertion of climbing mountains, making — 
journeys on foot and horseback, and swimming broa 
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and rapid torrents; nor (says he) is this confined to 
the lower orders, or to men in the vigor of youth—old 
Meerzas, (or secretaries,) who seem hardly able to sit 
on horseback, will ride at a good pace up and down 
the steepest and roughest passes, or along the edge of 
precipices, where one is almost afraid to walk. 


We have before alluded to the letter from the 
first living military authority to Colonel Wallace, 
dated 12th September, 1804, which Sir Robert Peel 
declared was the best military letter he had ever 
read, and respecting which Sir Charles Napier 

_says :—‘* The duke’s letter on the retreat of Colo- 
nel Monson, decided me never to retire before an 
Indian army.” 

It has been said, we know not how truly, that 
the same observant eye cast an anxious glance at 
the situation of our troops in Afghanistan, although 
neither he nor any reasonable man could have pos- 
sibly calculated on a calamity which exceeds in 
melancholy interest anything that we read in ‘ Se- 
gur’s History of the Campaign in Russia ;” and 
which, even at this distance of time, one cannot 
recall without a shudder. His opinion on the 
causes that led to these disasters, is fully given in 
a speech, delivered in the House of Lords, on the 
9th of March, 1843, in which he terms it ‘a ter- 
rible disaster.’ And when we find a man of so 
much candor as the Duke of Wellington, so little 
used to judge harshly of others, and so unaccus- 
tomed to give utterance to hasty or ill-considered 
Opinions, speaking with such extreme bitterness of 
the parties whose errors occasioned this horrible 
tragedy, we can well conceive the poignant feelings 
under which he labored. Here, however, we must 
pause. We do not pretend to be offering a crit- 
icism on the military operations in Affghanistan in 
1841, and we have only so far alluded to them as 
they were the causes that conduced to the perilous 
circumstances in which Ladv Sale found herself, 
when, on the 6th of January, 1842, she commenced 
that march of death that ended so terribly amidst 
the frowning horrors of Jugdulluk, on the 13th. 
These fearful scenes, which called for a degree of 
fortitude and self-denial rarely to be found in wo- 
man, brought out the whole force of her character, 
and revealed that self-reliance and strength of mind 
for which she appears to be so remarkably and 
enviably distinguished. 

For two months, which may be considered but 
as the protracted death-pang of this unhappy and 
devoted band, Lady Sale experienced a succession 
of the most painful anxieties. Nor was the griev- 
ous wound which her talented son-in-law received 
from some treacherous assailants, and the suspense 
in which she was kept relative to her gallant hus- 
band, who had been wounded soon after he left 
Cabul, on his march to Jellalabad, amongst the 
least of those sinister events which so rudely tested 
her indomitable spirit. From her early acquaint- 
ance with military life, as well as from her native 
good sense, she could not fail to perceive the net 
that was gradually spreading its meshes, to ensnare 
not only herself, but those who were dearest to her 
heart. 

At a time when bullets were often whizzing past 
the house she occupied, and when, on one occasion, 
her dwelling was cannonaded, and a six-pound shot 
embedded in the wall, under her daughter’s win- 
dow, we find her calm and collected, pursuing the 
feminine occupation of hemming handkerchiefs. 
Count Segur describes Napoleon, after the confla- 
gration of Moscow :— 


Amid the dreadful storm of men and elements which 
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was gathering around him, his ministers and his aide- 
de-camp saw him pass whole days in discussing the 
merits of some new verses which he had received, or 
the regulations for the Comedie Francaise, at Paris, 
which he took three evenings to finish. 


We prefer the occupation of Lady Sale, as being 
more appropriate to her sex, and less ¢heatrical. 
It would be doing her injustice, however, to infer, 
from this apparent stoicism, that she was not fully 
aware of the possible, if not probable, consequences 
to which the irresolution and vacillation of every 
day were leading. The contrary appears from 
numerous passages in her simple and most interest- 
ing journal. In one place she writes :— 


Most dutifully do we appear to shut our eyes to our 
probable fate; (and soon after she says,) I never doze 
now till daylight, but sit up to watch passing events, 
and give the alarm, if need be, and have kept my 
nightly watch ever since the insurrection commenced. 


It must have been no small vexation to this spir- 
ited woman to observe the depression that began to 
pervade the minds of the officers, which could not 
fail to produce the most pernicious effects on the 
troops in general. ‘It is more than shocking, i 
is shameful,” she says, ‘‘ to hear the way that offi- 
cers go on, croaking before the men : it is sufficient 
to dispirit them, and prevent their fighting for us.”’ 
A practical proof was soon afforded of the fruits of 
this unhappy and unmilitary spirit, for, “‘ the same 
men, both European and native, who on the 10th 
of November behaved with undaunted courage,”’ in 
little more than a fortnight had lost heart and 
energy. On the former occasion she says :— 


The conduct of the 87th native regiment is highly 
spoken of ; they drove the enemy, (who had got on the 
top of the bastion,) with their bayonets, clean over 
the side, where they were received on the bayonets of 
the 44th. Here Shelton proved a trump. Cool and 
brave, he succeeded in rallying the men, and they 
fought like lions. As Brigadier Shelton has always 
been supposed to be greatly disliked by his men, it 
has excited much astonishment that the men of the 
44th were all inquiring after the little Brig, as they 
call him. They say they are ready to be led to any 
work there may be for them to do. 


On this point we may have something to say be- 
fore we close our narrative. 

We have seen that on the 10th of November the 
enemy were driven by repeated charges of the bay- 
onet from every position ; and we find, on the 13th: 


The 5th cavalry and Anderson’s horse charged them 
up the hill again and drove them along the ridge. The 
Affghan cavalry were not inclined to try a second 
charge; Colonel Chambers invited an attack, which 
they declined. Their infantry seem to be contemptible 
in the plain, but they fight hard when cooped up in 
forts. 


Up to this period, therefore, ‘‘ our troops of all 
arms as yet were stanch ;” but on the 23rd of 
November, when again led out against the enemy, 
they hesitated, wavered, and it required all the 
spirit and energy, which is never wanting in the 

ritish officer, to urge them on to the fight. 
‘* Every field-glass,’’ writes Lady Sale, ‘‘ was now 
pointed to the hill with intense anxiety by us in, 
the cantonments, and we saw the officers most con— 
spicuous, urging their men to advance on the: 
enemy. It was an anxious sight, and made our: 
hearts beat.”’ 

From this period the dark cloud that overshad-- 
owed this doomed force increased in intensity, and 
we find her sadly recording :— 
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The poor general’s mind is distracted by the diver- 
sity of opinions offered; and the great bodily ailments 
lie sustains are daily enfeebling the powers of his 
mind. It is, perhaps, a part of his complaint, that he 
vacillates on every point. His own judgment appears 
to be good, but he is swayed by the last speaker, and 
is thus induced to alter his opinions and plans every 
moment. 


Lieutenant Eyre, too, bears handsome testimony 


to the personal bearing of this most unfortunate 
officer :— 


I might add, that during the siege no one exposed 
his person more fearlessly or frequently, to the enemy’s 
fire, than General Elphinstone; his gallantry, indeed, 
was never doubted. 

On the 24th of December Lady Sale ‘‘ had the 
sad office imposed on her of informing both Lady 
Macnaghten and Mrs. Trevor, of their husbands’ 
assassination. Over such scenes I draw a veil. It 
was a most painful meeting to us all.” 

Well may she say in the next entry in her 
diary :— 

A dismal Christmas day, and our situation far from 
cheering. We have information that the road to Jel- 
lulabad is clear, as the Ghilzyes are all come into 
Cabul to /oot the cantonment. I believe we still go by 
Jellalabad; but whether we go by treaty, or not, I 
fear but few of us will live to reach the provinces. 


We now approach the concluding scene of this 
dismal tragedy. 

Lady Sale, writing on the 4th of January, 1842, 
says :— 

The Affghans still tell us we are doomed; and warn 
us to be particularly cautious of our safety in going 
out of cantonments; to wear neemchees over our 
habits and turbans, and to ride mixed in with the 
souwars; not to go in palkees, or keep near the other 
ladies, as they are very likely to be attacked. We 
are informed that the chiefs do not mean to keep faith 
—that it is their intention to get all our women into 
their possession, and to kill every man. 


With such appalling prospects before them, 
‘* with the black fear of death, that saddens all, 
hovering around them,’’ to add to their other in- 
quietudes, winter had set in ip all its severity—and 
we learn from Lady Sale :— 


The thermometer to-day at sunrise was below zero; 
in the sitting-room, with an enormous blazing fire, at 
noon, 40°. Yesterday, with the same good fire at 9 
A. M., 11°, 


It was in such weather, and with such desperate 
prospects before them, that, on the fatal morning of 
the 6th of January, 1842, the Cabul force, now re- 
duced to about 4,500 fighting men, but encumbered 
with upwards of 12,000 followers, exclusive of 
women and children, quitted 


The cantonments, in which it had sustained a two 
months’ siege, to encounter the miseries of a winter 
march through a country of perhaps unparalleled 
‘difficulty, where every mountain defile, if obstinately 
defended by a determined enemy, must inevitably 
prove the grave of hundreds. 

No signs of the promised escort appeared, (writes 
Lieutenant Eyre,) and dreary indeed was the scene, 
over which, with drooping spirits, and dismal forebod- 
ings, we had to bend our unwilling steps. Deep snow 
“covered every inch of mountain and plain with one 
unspotted sheet of dazzling white; and so intensely 
bitter was the cold, as to penetrate and defy the 
defences of the warmest clothing. 


The Europeans were reduced below seven hun- 
dred; and they alone could have any reasonable 
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hope of contending with a frost, the rigor of which: 
was so excessive, that many had their fingers and 
toes nipped off; whilst, to aggravate their misfor- 
tunes, after bivouacking during the long winter 
| nights in the snow, the majority ‘‘ were without a 
particle of food, or bedding, or even wood to light 
a fire.’’ If such was the situation of the European 
soldier, what must have been that of the most inter- 
esting part of this funereal cavalcade? With it 
progressed nine ladies, some of them, from their 
peculiar situation, requiring the utmost care and 
attention, fourteen children, two European women, 
the wives of soldiers, and one little boy, the son of 
a private in the 13th Light Infantry. 

‘* Reiterated,’’ says Lady Sale, ‘* was the advice 
of our Affghan friends—alas! how little heeded— 
to push on at all risks through the Khoord-Cabul 
the first day.”” To do this about eighteen miles 
must have been traversed, including a formidabie 
pass six miles long, and a mountain stream would 
have to be crossed twenty-three times. Instead of 
this, the second day’s march brought them only to 
some high~ ground ‘‘near the entrance of the 
Khoord-Cabul pass, having in two days accom-~ 
plished a distance of only ten miles from Cabul.”’ 


At starting on the second day, (says Lieutenant 
Eyre,) large clods of hardened snow adhered so firmly 
tc the hoofs of our horses, that a chisel and hammer 
would have been requisite to dislodge them. The very 
air we breathed froze in its passage out of the mouth 
and nostrils, forming a coating of small icicles on our 
moustaches and beards. 


At length, on the morning of the third day, the 
greatly diminished force approached this stupen- 
dous pass :— 


The troops, (writes Lady Sale,) in the greatest state 
of disorganization; the baggage mixed in with the ad- 
vanced guard,and the camp followers all pushing ahead 
in their precipitate flight towards Hindostan. Sturt, 
my daughter, Mr. Mein and I, got up to the advance. 
We had not proceeded half a mile when we were 
heavily fired upon. Chiefs rode with the advance, and 
desired us to keep close to them. They certainly de- 
sired their followers to shout to the people on the 
height not to fire; they did so, but quite ineffectually. 
These chiefs certainly ran the same risk we did; but 
I verily believe many of these persons would individu- 
ally sacrifice themselves to rid their country of us. 

After passing through some very sharp, firing, we 
came upon Major Thain’s horse, which had been shot. 
When we were supposed to be in comparative safety, 
poor Sturt rode back; his horse was shot under him, 
and before he could rise from the ground he received 
a severe wound in the abdomen. It was with great 
difficulty he was held upon a pony by two people, and 
brought into camp at Khoord-Cabul. The pony Mrs. 
Sturt rode was wounded in the ear and neck. I had 
fortunately only one ball in my arm; three others 
passed through my poshteen, near the shoulder, with- 
out doing me any injury. The party that fired on us 
were not above fifty yards from us, and we owed our 
escape to urging our horses on as fast as they could 
go, over a road where, at any other time, we should 
|have walked our horses very carefully. Fortunate 
| was it for Mrs. Sturt and myself that we kept with 
the chiefs. Would to God that Sturt had done so 
likewise, and not gone back. The ladies were mostly 
travelling in kajavas, and were mixed up with the 
| baggage and column in the pass; here they were 
| heavily fired on, and many camels were killed. On one 
camel were, in one kajava, Mrs. Boyd and her young- 
est boy; and in the other Mrs. Mainwaring and her 
infant, scarcely three months old, and Mrs. Anderson’s 
eldest child. This camel was shot. 
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We must refer our readeis to page 238 of the 
journal, for the subsequent sufferings of these la- 
dies :-— 

A hot fire (says Lieutenant Eyre) was opened on 
the advance, with whom were several ladies, who, see- 
ing their only chance was to keep themselves in rapid 
motion, galloped forward at the head of all, running 
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The remainder of this sad history is but an un- 
interrupted scene of savage butchery, which cannot 
be better described than in the emphatic expression 
of one of the unfortunate officers who perished, 
“¢ This is not battle—but murder.” 

Still, for four more miserable days, the few, 


‘almost hourly diminishing, who still survived these 


the gauntlet of the enemy’s bullets, which whizzed in | accumulated horrors, pursued their route, in the 
hundreds about their ears, until they were fairly out | feeble hope of being enabled to reach Jellalabad, 
of the pass. Providentially the whole escaped, with | from which, however, they were still distant be- 
the exception of Lady Sale, who received a wound in | tween thirty and forty miles. To the appalling 
the arm. y ; ‘ ravages of hunger and thirst, and to the murderous 

‘Towards noon Captain Skinner arrived in camp, | giazails, or long rifles, of a pitiless set of bloodthirsty 
with a proposition from Mahomed Akbar Khan, that | barbarians, who, in their savage eagerness to ex- 


all the widowed ladies and married females, whose : “he : 
sree : : terminate the Feringhees, respected neither age nor 
situation-in camp rendered them objects of universal | yagi ee 29 8 


ity-and sympathy, should at once be made over to | S°X» Was to be added the piercing cold amidst those 
ry ee om | mountain deserts ; and heavy falls of hail and snow. 
is protection, to preserve them from further hard- | Th f Akbar-Kh t th 
ships and dangers; in this casa he offered to escort | /he engagement of Akbar-han “Tel “shed. No 
them down safely. Anxious, at all events, to save the | ladies and children in safety to ellala ad. NO 
ladies and children from further suffering, the gen- | sooner, however, were these luckless beings in his 
eral gave his consent to the arrangement. | possession, than his real motives became apparent, 
Up to this time, (says Lieutenant Eyre, 9th of Jan- and, on the 11th, a retrograde movement towards 
uary,) scarcely one of the ladies had tasted a meal | Teseen was made which necessitated passing over 
since leaving Cabul. Some had infants a few days | much of the road which our troops had traversed 
old, at the — and — — —— without | two days before. 
assistance. Others were so far advanced in pregnanc : . : 
that, under ordinary circumstances, a nie 4 across ; It would be impossible for me (continued Lady Sale) 
drawing-room would have been an exertion; yet these to describe the feelings with which we pursued our 
helpless women, with their young families, had already | Way through the dreadful scenes that awaited us ; 
been obliged to rough it on the backs of camels, and | the road covered with awfully mangled bodies ; 
on the tops of the bakgage yaboos; those who had a | ®™mongst them were counted fifty-eight Europeans ; 
horse to ride, or were capable of sitting on one, were | the natives innumerable ; numbers of camp followers 


considered fortunate indeed. Most had been without 
shelter since quitting the cantonment—their servants | 
had nearly all deserted or been killed—and, with the | 
exception of Lady Macnaghten and Mrs. Trevor, they | 
had lost all their baggage, having nothing in the world 
left but the clothes on their backs; these, in the case 
of some of the invalids, consisted of night dresses, in | 
which they had started from Cabul in their litters. 
Under such circumstances, a few more hours would 
robably have seen some of them stiffening corses. | 
he offer of Mahomed Akbar Khan was consequently | 
their only chance of preservation, although it was a | 
matter of serious doubt whether the whole were not | 
rushing into the very jaws of death, by placing them- | 
selves at the mercy of a man who had so lately imbrued | 
his hands in the blood of the British Envoy, whom he | 
had lured to destruction by similar professions of peace | 
and good will. 


We do not believe it possible to heighten the | 
deep interest of this pathetic description. Lady | 
Sale’s personal connection with the lamentable and | 
blood-stained progress of this devoted band—for it | 
was now reduced to a small body of desperate men, 
seeing death before them, and determined to sell 
their lives dearly—terminated on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, with her surrender—after escaping the hot | 
fire through which she had passed on the previous 
day—to the tender mercies of the treacherous and 
ferocious Mahomed Akbar-Khan. That morning 
she had witnessed the consignment of the mortal ! 
remains of her gallant son-in-law to a soldier’s 
grave, of whom she states, that during his last 
suffering, 





He was still conscious that his wife and I were with 
him. Overwhelmed with domestic affliction, (she | 
adds,) neither Mrs. Sturt nor I were in a fit state to | 
decide for ourselves, whether we would accept the | 
sirdar’s protection or not. There was but faint hope 
of our ever getting safe to Jellalabad, and we followed 
the stream. All I personally know of the affair is, 
that I was told we were all to go, and that our horses 
a ready, and we must mount immediately and be 


still alive, frost-bitten and starving ; some perfectly 
out of their senses, and idiotic. Majors Ewart and 
Scott, with some others, were recognized amongst the 
slain ; the sight was dreadful. 


For some days Lady Sale and her companions 


were conducted over dreadfully bad roads, being 
but a continuation of rocks and stones, and over 
ascents and descents fearful to look at, a bitterly 
cold wind for the most part blowing, with occa- 
sional hail storms. On one occasion, in ascendin 
the Adrah-Budrak, a terrific pass, she says, ‘ 
found it requisite to hold tight by the mane, lest 
the saddle andI should slip off together.’? At 
length, on the 15th, they reached the fortified town 
of Purghurree, within whose walls they procured 
some accommodation. And here, after travelling 
daily from twenty to thirty miles, over the worst 
roads, and in inclement weather, the poor captives 
received the welcome news that a halt was in- 
tended. We make a short extract from Lady 
Sale’s journal of the 18th January ; and we do not 
envy the feelings of the man who could sneer at 
the incident it simply records. 


16th. Halted ; it being Sunday, we read prayers 
from a Bible and Prayer-book, that were picked up 
on the field at Bhood-hak. 


From this period to the 19th of February the 
monotonous life of the captives was little varied. 
Through the friendly offices of some of the chiefs 
an occasional intercourse with the beleaguered gar- 
rison of Jellalabad was kept up; and the latter 
generously contributed a quantity of clothes, and 
such other comforts as their own very limited 
means admitted, for the use of the prisoners. . But, 
on the 19th, an event occurred, so sudden and so 
awful, that few of those who witnessed it will ever 
be able to forget. On the morning of that day it 
was remarked that an unusual degree of heat and 
stillness pervaded the air, and a little before noon 
the same terrific earthquake, which in one short 
hour overthrew all those defences which it had 
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cost the noble garrison of Jellalabad three months 
to accomplish, visited, in all its wrathful fury, the 
fort of Buddeabad. The rooms inhabited by Lady 
Sale fell in, and her ladyship, who happened to be 
standing on the roof just above it, had barely time 
to escape. And here we find a fresh instance of 
that disregard of self, and that lively interest in the 
fate of those who were dearest to her, which, even 
in this moment of terror, did not desert her. ‘* All 
my anxiety,” she says, ‘‘ was for Mrs. Sturt; 
but I could only see a heap of rubbish. I was 
nearly bewildered, when I heard the joyful sound, 
* Lady Sale, come here, all are safe ;’ and I found 
the whole party uninjured in the court-yard.”’ In 
pursuing the journal we still find the clouds of 
misfortune hanging over the unfortunate captives, 
though not so ominous as the awful trials through 
which they had so recently passed. A very bad 
fever broke out, arising, as she supposes, from 
malaria; and which they were ill prepared with 
medicine and other means to oppose ; they suffered 
much from the heat, and the valley being full of 
rice cultivation, and overflowed by water in a stag- 
nant state, they were also nearly devoured by 
mosquitoes. Nor were they exempt from anxious 
forebodings as to their ultimate destination : ‘* What 
will now be our fate seems uncertain; but I still 
think he will spare our lives, not out of love to us, 
but for the handsome sum that would be obtained 
as our ransom.”’ 

The patience and fortitude with which these com- 
panions in misfortune had sustained their captivity 
was destined to experience one more, but that was 
fortunately a final, trial. On the approach of our 
victorious armies towards Cabul, it was decided to 
remove them to Bameean, and, at half-past ten at 
night on the 25th of August, the moon being well 
risen, they were hurried off, with the exception of 
two ladies, and some others so severely ill of fever 
that they could not be moved without the utmost 
danger to their lives. It was not without the utmost 
difficulty that permission was obtained for these to 
remain behind. ‘They pursued their march; and, 
on the 11th September, intelligence arrived of the 
crisis which they had so long dreaded, a decisive 
order having been received from Mohamed Akbar 
Khan, for their instant march on Kooloom. Ata 
moment, however, when all hope of deliverance 
seemed to be at an end, the Subadar Saleh Moham- 
ed Khan, under whose charge they were, influenced 
by Mohun Lale, who had always proved a stanch 
friend to the British, and who had been in the con- 
fidential employment of Sir Alexander Burnes, 
agreed for a large reward to disobey this order, 
and to restore his prisoners to their friends. On 
the 16th of September, with mixed emotions of 
hope and anxiety, they commenced their flight to- 
wards Cabul, the inhabitants of the country cor- 
dially expressing their good wishes for a successful 
issue. Still there was great danger of Mohamed 
Akbar intercepting their retreat in his precipitate 
flight from our army, and great was their joy when, 
on the 17th, shortly after they had recrossed the 
Kalso mountains, Sir Richmond Shakespear gal- 
loped up at the head of a party of 600 Kuzzilbash 
horsemen, which had been dispatched for their 
relief. ‘They were now in comparative though not 
in complete security. An incident which occurred, 
when they commenced their flight on the 16th, 
strongly brings out Lady Sale’s character :— 


16th. We marched to Killa Topchee on a fine sun- 
shiny morning, which we hailed as a presage of the 
future. We were not, however, without considerable 
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anxiety; for our present state was replete with danger 
—Salah Mahommed Khan came up to us, and speak 
ing in Persian to Captain Lawrence, told him that he 
had succeeded in getting a few muskets, which to~ 
gether with ammunition, he had brought with him on a 
camel; and requested that he would ask the men, 
which of them would take them, it being his wish to 
form a small advance guard of Europeans as a show. 
Captain Lawrence then said, ‘‘ Now, my lads, here ’s 
arms and ammunition for some of you; who volunteers 
to take muskets ?’’ 

I blush to record that a dead silence ensued. Think- 
ing the men might be shamed not doing their duty, I 
said to Lawrence, ‘‘ You had better give me one, and I 
will lead the party,’’ but there was still no offer. It is 
sad to think the men were so lost to all right feeling. 


There was no bravado in this; it was merely the 
emanation of a fine spirit fully alive to the perils 
that surrounded them, and conscious that to show 
themselves ‘‘ ready, aye ready,”’ was the best way 
to confront danger. It is pleasing to remark that 
such conduct did not go unrewarded, for, she men- 
tions, ‘‘ that the day after that on which the arms 
were offered, a few men of the artillery, and, per- 
haps, in all, half-a-dozen others, asked and obtained 
them.”” 

The extraordinary perils and trials which Lad 
Sale had so nobly surmounted, were at leng 
about to receive their reward ; and, in making one 
more short extract frem her journal, we bid her 
adieu :— 


Sale left Siah Sung, two miles east of Cabul, and 
made a forced march on the 19th, (his 60th birthday) 
to Urghundee, where he halted, and leaving his camp 
standing, marched the following morning to meet us. 
A party of Sultan Jan’s men were in the neighborhood 
of the pass near Kale-Ashraffie; and some Koklus in 
the immediate vicinity were driven off by the Juzail- 
chees. Had we not received this timely assistance, our 
recapture was certain. I had had fever hanging about 
me for some days, and, being scarce able to sit on my 
horse, had taken my place in a kujava. But this glad 
news renovated my strength. I shook off fever and all 
other ills, and anxiously awaited his arrival, of which 
a cloud of dust was the forerunner. It is impossible 
to express our feelings on Sale’s approach. To my 
daughter and myself, happiness, so long delayed as to 
almost be unexpected, was actually painful, and ac- 
companied by a choking sensation which could not 
obtain the relief of tears—then my highly-wrought 
feelings found the desired relief ; and I could scarcely 
speak to thank the soldiers for their sympathy, whilst 
the long-withheld tears now found their course. 


Lieutenant Eyre, from whose excellent account 
we have freely borrowed, pleasingly describes the 
meeting of these congenial spirits :— 


General Sale was here in person; and his happiness 
at regaining his long-lost wife and daughter can be 
imagined; the gallant veteran’s countenance was an 
index of his feelings; and unpathetic indeed must 
have been the heart that failed to sympathize with his 
holy joy. 

In the preceding pages we have humbly endeav- 
ored to give an imperfect outline of some of the 
most remarkable incidents in the history of two 
ladies who have done honor to their country and 
their sex ; and by their intrepid conduct have shed 
additional lustre on the honorable profession to 
which their husbands were attached. The long 
ee that has elapsed since the adventures of 

ady Henrietta Acland were fresh in the recollec- 
tion of the public, may, perhaps, give them an air 
of some novelty. In those of y Sale, however, 
we have been necessitated, in order to connect our 
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narrative, to recapitulate much of what is already 
fully known ; or, as we are aware, better described 
than we can pretend to do. But it appeared to us 
that the noble example she has set, and the intrin- 
sic worth she has displayed amidst the wild scenes 
of havoc and of desolation, when danger flashed 
across her path, and the horrors of a violent death 
seemed impending, are not less worthy of securing 
her a pedestal in the temple of fame, than were 
those of her illustrious predecessor. Without rais- 
ing the delicate question first propounded by Mary 
Woolstoncroft, and with which many female heads 
have subsequently been occupied, as to the equality 
of woman, it must be confessed that both these ad- 
mirable ladies displayed qualities of which the 
sterner sex might well be proud. Like gold from 
the furnace of the refiner, they came forth from 
scenes of horror and dismay, brighter and more 
refulgent, ‘* striking upon the troubled spirit, like 
the rainbow stealing from the clouds, the type of 
beauty, and the sign of hope.”’ 

Wherever the hallowed love of woman is ac- 
knowledged, there will the noble example set by 
these ladies be held in honor, and their names re- 
corded as having faithfully fulfilled the sacred duties 
** of a soldier’s wife.”’ 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Tne Ducness oF QUEENSBERRY’S PATRONAGE OF 
Gay.—Few incidents in modern literary history are 
more interesting, or, to some of the parties concerned, 
more honorable, than the protection which was given 
by the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry to the poet 
Gay when he fell out of favor at court upon the pro- 
duction of his Beggar’s Opera. Dr. Johnson, after 
stating the amount of profit which resulted to Gay 
from the performance of the Beggar’s Opera and the 
publication of Polly, which latter the lord chamber- 
lain prohibited to be played, continues thus :—‘‘ He 
received yet another recompense for this supposed 
hardship in the affectionate attention of the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry, into whose house he was 
taken, and with whom he passed the remaining part 
of his life.’ (Lives of the Poets, art. Gay.) Pope 
somewhere speaks of the duke’s treatment of poor 
simple Gay, the Goldsmith of his time, in terms 
equally strong; and the duchess, who was Prior’s 
Kitty, was no less «etermined, and perhaps even 
more spirited, in her defence of the poet than her 
husband : paying back, in this way, to literature and 
genius, some portion of the debt of fame which they 
have conferred upon her. King George II. was so 
annoyed by the support which Gay received from the 
Duchess of Queensberry, and probably also by her 
open way of condemning the ‘‘ oppression’’ to which 
he was subjected, that his majesty sent his coamands 
to the duchess that she should abstain from making 
her appearance at court. 

The king’s order was sent verbally by the vice- 
chamberlain. The spirit of ‘‘ Kitty’? was roused to 
the highest indignation. She returned a message to 
the king which probably the chamberlain thought it 
better that he should receive in writing. The duchess, 
nothing loth to let her sentiments be known, wrote 
down her caustic fiery sentences, and subscribing 
them with her hand, directed the vice-chamberlain to 
read them to his majesty. Copies of this message got 
abroad, but the one kept by the duchess herself was 
presented a few years ago to the British Museum, by 
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one of her descendants. It completes the history of 
the transaction, and, as one of the most interesting 
memoranda connected with the literature of that 
period, deserves to be printed from the original. If 
literature now seeks support in other circles than 
those which Kitty graced, it will be seen that it can- 
not find patrons more spirited or more generous. The 
following is a copy of the paper in question from 
Additional MS, 15,599 :— 
Feb. 27, 1728-9. 

That the Dutchess of Queensberry is surprised, and 
well pleas’d, that the king hath given her so agreea- 
ble a command as to stay from court, where she 
never came for diversion, but to bestow a great civility 
upon the king and queen. She hopes by such an 
unprecedented order as this, that the king will see as 
few as he wishes at his court, particularly such as 
dare to think or speak truth. I dare not do other- 
wise, and ought not, nor could not have imagin’d 
that it would not have been the very highest compli- 
ment that I could possibly pay the king, to endeavor 
to support truth and innocence in his house. 

C. QuEENSBERRY. 


Particularly when the king and queen had both 
told me that they had not read Mr. Gay’s play. I 
have certainly done right then to stand by my own 
word, rather than his grace of Grafton’s,* who hath 
neither made use of truth, judgment, or honour 
through this whole affair, either for himself or his 
friends. The vice-chamberlain has been with me to 
let me know that the king desires I would refrain 
coming to court. Ihave given him this answer in 
writing to read to his majesty. 

C. QuEENSBERRY. 





Sate or DarryNnanE ApBeY.—The Evening Packet 
has some remarks, written in a kindly spirit, respect- 
ing the fallen fortunes of the family of the man who 
‘*but a few years ago stood among us, possessed, 
probably, of more individual influence and authority 
than any private person in the world.’’ After touch- 
ing gently on the decline and fall of ‘* the Liberator,” 
the Packet proceeds to tell this sad tale :— 


It was Mr. O’Connell’s ambition, and a laudable 
one too, provided it was controlled by prudence, to 
imitate in every respect a good old Irish gentleman. 
The hospitable gates of Darrynane Abbey were always 
open, not only to the friend, the stranger, or the 
traveller, but even to his political opponents. And 
the only absolute law that controlled the guests was 
that which forbade the introduction at his table of 
political topics. And long will the cordial welcome 
and cheerful hospitality of the abbey be remembered 
in the south of Ireland. But these pleasant days are 
now passed, and we regret very much that the dis- 
tress which has overtaken the landlords of Ireland 
has at length found its way to the halls of the Liber- 
ator. At a sheriff’s sale at Darrynane, some time 
since, the whole of the splendid furniture and other 
household goods were sold for the sum of 3641. 3s. 8d., 
and were bought in by the National Bank of Ireland. 
The goods were left there pending some contemplated 
arrangements, but they were again recently brought 
to the hammer by the sheriff. The purchase of the 
furniture by the National Bank has been impeached 
as fraudulent, and on application to the court an 
issue was granted last week to try the fact by a jury. 
All the rest of the property will be sold as a matter 
of course. Alas! how are the mighty fallen! The 
prices at which the National Bank bought the furni- 
ture may be imagined from the fact that the entire 
furniture, &c., of “‘ The Liberator’s room,’’ state bed, 
&c., sold for 3/. 8s. 6d.!’’ 


*The lord chamberlain, who prohibited the perform- 
ance of Gay’s Polly. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
SINNERS AND SUFFERERS. 


A TALE OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


‘¢ Tuen you believe in the justice of this world, 
after the fashion of our old nursery-tales, in which 
the good boy always got the plum-cake, and the 
bad one was invariably put in the closet?’’ said 
Charles Monroe, addressing at once Lady Annette 
Leveson and her temporary squire, old Judge 
Naresby, as they paused in a moral disquisition, on 
which her ladyship had employed the greater part 
of their afternoon’s stroll through Leveson Park, 
interrupted only by an occasional remark from her 
niece Emma, a girl just returned from school, who 
hung on Charles’ arm, and called the party’s at- 
tention to every woodland prospect and grand old 
tree they passed. 

Lady Annette had relations in the peerage, 
though they were not reckoned among the wealthi- 
est of that body. Her husband had been similarly 
connected, but he was long dead ; and his childless 
widow’s jointure ‘consisted of little more than a 
castellated mansion, a park, renowned for the an- 
tiquity of its oaks, on the borders of one of the 
midland counties, and an old-fashioned house in 
Park-lane, London. These possessions were to 
descend, on her death, to the orphan daughter of 
her husband’s brother, who, having besides a dow- 
ry of some five thousand in the funds, was, by the 
unanimous vote of her family, placed under lelr 
Annette’s guardianship. In speeding on that or- 
phan girl’s education from one boarding-school to 
another, in dipping a short way into all the popular 
philosophy of the age, and taking an easy interest 
in all its social improvements, Lady Annette had 
spent her limited income and quiet years without 
the usual excitements of either working altar-cloths 
or setting up a dissenting chapel. Lady Annette 
was, of course, a sort of positivist in her way. 
She had an almost material faith in virtue reward- 
ed. Good for good, love for love, was the sub- 
stance of her creed regarding time’s returns; and 
being somewhat zealous in the doctrine, she had 
exerted all her eloquence to prove it to the satisfac- 
tion of the judge. He was a man after her own 
faith and fortunes—well born, as it is called, and 
ay with a cool, clear head, which, just fitting 

im for the study of law, and no more, had calmly 
raised him through the intervening steps of his 

rofession to the bench ; but his experience of life 

ad been far wider, and he had seen certain occur- 
rences in its course which made him doubt her 
ladyship’s philosophy. 

The judge’s opposition had ceased, nevertheless, 
and Lady Annette remained mistress of the field, 
when Charles Monroe volunteered the above inter- 

retation. Considering that, besides her title, the 
ady had full twenty years the start of him in life’s 
journey, the attack was bold; but Charles was 

nown at Leveson Park as her Scottish cousin, 
belonging to a poor but honorable family north of 
Tweed, and already named as a rising barrister, 
though comparatively young in the profession. He 
had been engaged for sundry cases on that circuit 
which the judge had just completed—as concerned 
her Jadyship’s county with a maiden assize, where, 
after white gloves and congratulations had been 
duly presented, the evening was devoted to a family 
dinner and chat with Lady Annette, preparatory to 
justice and he taking their way on the morrow to 
the neighboring shire. 





Lady Annette and the judge were old acquaint- 
ances, and he had come early enough to find the 
three among the old oaks, where it was pleasant to 
talk in that bright summer afternoon till the dinner- 
hour and the rest of the party arrived; so they 
found time for argument. 

‘* Well, Charles,’’ said Lady Annette, whose 
habitually good temper seemed slightly ruffled by 
her cousin’s remark, ‘‘ there are sounder lessons 
taught men in the nursery than most of them prac- 
tise in after-life; and the teaching of those tales 
appears to me a truth verified by every day’s expe- 
rience. Do we not see that industry and good 
conduct generally bring the working-classes to 
comparative wealth, while the best families are re- 
duced by extravagance and profligacy? Does not 
even the popular mind regard virtue with honor, 
and vice with contempt? Surely there is, even in 
this world, an unslumbering Providence, which, 
eventually, rewards the good and punishes the 
wicked.” 

‘¢ Sometimes,’’ said Charles. 

‘* Well, your response is amusing,” said Lady 
Annette, smiling; but let us hear your view of 
the subject.” 

**] fear it is not very definite,” said her cousin. 
‘* Perhaps I am not clearsighted enough; but this 
life has always seemed to me full of inconsistencies 
and contradictions; yet, one thing I believe, that 
moral goodness dees not always lead to good for- 
tune, nor moral evil to bad. Sometimes that for 
which I have no name but the ancient one of friend- 
ly stars, and sometimes a practical knowledge of 
men and things as they are, or the want of these, 
conducts us to the one, or leaves us to the other.”’ 

‘**Oh, Charles, what a pity that pretty girl should 
be lame!’’ whispered Emma, as they now emerged 
on a broad walk, which, being the most direct 
route to a neighboring village, had been long open 
to pedestrians. And a young girl, evidently of the 
servant class, who walked with considerable diffi- 
culty, laid down a small bundle she carried, and 
leant for rest against a mossy tree. The girl was 
not more than eighteen; her soft dark hair, fine 
features, and small, but graceful, figure, were sin- 
gularly attractive, in spite of a sickly pallor and 
remarkable ‘lameness; but the face had such an 
expression of fearless honesty and truth as made it 
truly noble, and took the whole party’s attention. 

‘* That ‘s a fine face,’’ said the judge, when they 
had passed. ‘‘ There looks something like good- 
ness there; and, apropos of our controversy, it 
somehow reminds me of a case which is to be tried 
to-morrow, in which the principal witness is a 
young girl, who defended her master’s house single- 
handed against two burglars, and actually detained 
one of them till he was arrested.” 

‘*Oh, aunt, we must go to hear the case,’’ said 
young Emma earnestly. 

** It certainly will be interesting,” said Lady 
Annette. ‘* What a noble girl in her station, too! 
Charles, I hope you will allow there is some prob- 
-—j of her being rewarded !”’ 

‘* Perhaps,”’ said Charles. 

‘* Oh, never mind him,”’ interrupted the judge, 
who got very soon tired of moral questions; ‘* he 
debated the same subject with Thornley and me 
Vother evening, and would have totally routed us if 
we had not taken refuge in whist.” 

Charles made no reply, for his attention was once 
more engaged by the girl, who, with a flushed 
cheek, and all the speed she could muster, passed 
them at that moment, and the judge had succeeded 
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in diverting Lady Annette’s thoughts to another 
channel. 

** Thornley should be an able antagonist,’’ said 
she, ‘“‘I am told he is very clever. It was but 
t’other day that, in looking over one of his mother’s 
old letters from Florence, I recollected she had 
mentioned his Italian tutor’s predictions of the 
great figure he should make at Cambridge. By 
the way, Charles, he was your class-fellow there. 
How far were they fulfilled ?’’ 

** The only time ever I remember him to make a 
figure,’”’ answered Charles, vainly endeavoring to 
suppress a smile, ‘* was, when he refused the chal- 
lenge of a wild Welsh student, on whose pranks he 
had been rather censorious, saying a duel was con- 
trary to his principles ; and though the Welshman 
actually insulted him in the very streets, he preferred 
a formal apology to fighting.”’ 

** What a high-principled young man!” ex- 
claimed Lady Annette and her niece in the same 
breath. 

‘* Yes,’ said the judge, ‘‘ so much conscientious- 
ness and moral courage is worth a world of talent.”’ 

‘* Tt must be a comfort,’’ continued her ladyship 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ to Mr. Thornley, to find the 
— bestowed on his son’s education so well repaid. 

‘0 you know he would never allow him to enter a 
public school, saying, that knowledge in such places 
was paid for with both morals and manners; and 
Edmund was educated under his own eye, by some 
of the best scholars in Florence.”’ 

“Mr. Thornley had great discernment,’’ re- 
marked the judge ; ‘* I wonder he did not show it 
more in his pecuniary affairs.”’ 

** Ah, what a falling off was there !’’ half sighed 
Lady Annette. ‘It vexes me yet to think of it, 
they were such old friends of ours. What a belle 


poor Mrs. Thornley was!—they tell me she has 


grown very old and dowdy now. And how he used 
to sport! and yet one might have known the estate 
would go to creditors. But his misfortunes im- 
proved him greatly, they say, turned his attention 
entirely to high subjects—Italian progress, and all 
that. Do you know, when they lived in Florence, 
the Austrian police had quite an eye upon him, and 
he was proud of that, poor man! I wish you had 
seen his letters.” 

Here her ladyship stopped short, for a figure was 
seen rapidly approaching, which all the party knew 
to be that of Edmund ‘Thornley. The gentleman 
whose education, character, and family history had 
been thus freely discussed, was a tall, well-propor- 
tioned man, with fair complexion, and curling 
auburn hair. There was ‘something almost femi- 
nine about his small mouth and pearly teeth; but 
his full blue eyes and smooth white brow had no 
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name to his relatives in England ; and though they 
could not believe the report, for he had as yet 
astonished neither Cambridge nor the Temple, it 
was proper for them to allow there was talent in 
him which must come out some day; and all that 
interest and solicitation could do was done with the 
Thornleys’ old acquaintances to secure patronage 
for their son. By that influence the judge had been 
induced to make choice of him for his marshal, as 
it is legal etiquette to style a sort of humble com- 
panion or assistant onthe circuit. Hitherto he had 
filled the post to his superior’s entire satisfaction ; 
but Naresby, who specially understood the art of 
making his dependants useful, had that day left him 
some letters to write previous to joining Lady 
Annette’s party. 

The hostess warmly welcomed the son of her old 
friends, whose doings she had just canvassed. 
Charles received his former class-fellow with cold 
civility ; and, warned by the dinner-bell, the com- 
pany adjourned to Leveson Hall, in time to meet 
the rector and his lady, a quiet country pair, who 
completed their party. It was soon manifest what 
advantage Thornley’s gentle, attentive manner gave 
him in the eyes of the ladies, compared with the 
sometimes abrupt, and often careless, address of 
their Scotch cousin. Emma found him particularly 
agreeable ; and, the subject of the approaching trial 
being renewed after dinner, both she and her aunt 
were charmed with the enthusiastic admiration of 
the young girl’s courage and devotedness, which he 
expressed in the warmest terms; while Charles 
merely hoped that those whom she had served so 
well would not forget her poverty. 

‘*¢ Such,’”’ said Lady Annette, in a whispered dis- 
sertation on the contrast of the voung men, while 
she and the judge sat at whist by themselves, 
** Such are the natural effects of a home education 
and a mother’s influence.”’ 

‘* Oh, yes,”’ responded Naresby, somewhat con- 
fused by the cards which he was shufiling ; ‘‘ ‘Thorn- 
ley is an excellent person, and very accommodating. 
He never troubles one with a view of his own, like 
other lads.”’ 

On the following day there was a crowded court- 
house in the assize town of the neighboring county. 
The case to be tried had been the topic of gossip 
and wonder there for many a week, and Lady An- 
nette and her niece were not the only members of the 
surrounding gentility among the audience. Charles 
Monroe had the honor of escorting them, for the first 
time in their lives, to a court of justice; and all 
his explaining powers were put in requisition by 
Emma’s whispered inquiries, till, the usual prelimi- 
naries being gone through, the prisoner was placed 
at the bar. We was a dark-looking, muscular 


expression but those of health and youth, retaining | fellow, whose way seemed to have lain through the 
the latter to an extreme degree, though he was | wild places of low life ; but when he pleaded ** Not 
rather advanced in the twenties. The story of his | guilty,’’ in a strong Welsh accent, some strange 
parentage and prospects was already talked over by | recollections appeared to strike Charles, and he 


the Thornleys’ old friends in Leveson Park. 


An} whispered to Lady Annette, ‘* That man used to 


only son, born in the ranks of English gentry, but look after game-dogs for Harry Wiiliams, with 
brought up in Italy, to which pecuniary embarrass-| whom Thornley would n't fight at Cambridge ; and 
ment had early obliged his father to retire, he had | they told me Harry had been expelled.” 


been educated, it was said, most carefully under the 


** Yes,”’ replied her ladyship, in a low but trium- 


patern’ihroof, with all home influences around him | phant tone, as she cast a glance of more than appro- 
—sent first to the University of Cambridge, and; bation on the marshal, now occupying his usual 
subsequently to the study of English law, partly by | place near the judge ; ‘‘ men are even in this world 
way of scope for his talents, and partly as the best | rewarded according to their works.”’ 


provision for the heir of a deeply mortgaged estate. 


Charles smiled incredulously, but his smile 


Edmund Thornley was a young man for whom | changed to a look of surprised recognition, for the 
friends did everything. His parents and tutors in| principal witness, who just then stood up to take 
Italy had promised and vowed great things in his| the oath, was none other than the girl they had met 
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in Leveson Park. Many a curious eye was turned 
on that fair, honest face ; the judge himself seemed 
to recognize her, and the marshal to forget his 
habitual composure in astonishment that one so 
young and pretty should be the heroine of such a 
tale ; but, without either the vanity or the bashful- 
ness nearly always allied to it, which would have 
upset most young people in her position, the girl 
told her story modestly and plainly, like one who 
felt she had done her duty, and made no display 
about it. Her evidence was simply to the effect 
that her name was Grace Greenside, that she was 
a servant at Daisy Dell—the local designation of a 
property occupied by one of the better class of 
farmers in the shire—and had been for two years 
maid-of-all-work at the farmhouse, which was situ- 
ated in a solitary part of the country, and at some 
distance from the high road. On the fifth of the 
previous month, it being Sunday, and the other 
three servants having gone in different directions, 
her mistress took their little boy and girl with them 
to the parish church, about a mile distant, leaving 
her alone in the house, with strict orders not to quit 
it, and admit none but special friends of the family 
till their return; on account, as she believed, of a 
considerable sum of money which her master had 
drawn from the bank but a few days before, for the 
purchase of an adjoining tarm. Soon after they 
were gone, two men, one of whom was the prisoner, 
knocked loudly at the front door, and demanded ad- 
mission, which, owing to her orders and their sus- 
picious appearance, she refused, when they tried to 
force an entrance; but, arming herself with her 
master’s loaded gun, she defended the premises, 
which were well secured—being built, as the girl 
described, in old fighting times—till, by sounding 
one of those antiquated horns kept for similar pur- 
poses in many an old country house, she alarmed 
half the parish, and men were seen coming across 
the fields, on which the assailants fled. ‘The pris- 





oner, however, carried with him a fine vest of her 
master’s, which, owing to an accident, had been | 
spread out to dry on a hedge hard by ; and, bitterly | 
blaming herself for leaving the article within his | 
reach, the girl pursued him, in hopes of recovering 
it, and actually overtook, laid hold of, and detained 
him till the neighbors came up and completed the 
capture, in spite of his blows, by which she had 
been so seriously injured as to be confined to the 
house till the previous day, when she walked with 
great difficulty about two miles to see her relatives. 

Her tale was confirmed by the evidence of several 
country people who had assisted in securing the 
prisoner, by that of her master, a hard-looking, 
worldly man, of her father, a clownish laborer, and 
of an ill-tempered, slatternly woman, who proved 
to be her stepmother. Grace dropped a curtsey, 
and quitted the witness-box, amid a general murmur 
of applause. ‘The jury, without retiring, found a 
unanimous verdict of ‘‘ Guilty; and, after a 
lengthy address, equally divided between eulogy of 
the girl’s conduct and reprobation of the criminal’s, 
not forgetting some prophetic hints touching the 
future destiny of his companion who had escaped, 
the judge commanded sentence of death to be re- 
corded against him, and a small sum of money to 
be immediately bestowed on Grace, not only in 
testimony of the court’s sense of her merits, but by 
way of compensation for the injuries she had re- 
ceived, as his lordship phrased it, $ in the service 
of justice and good order.” 

** A poor reward, but, perhaps, not unacceptable,”’ 
thought Charles, glancing at her apparel, which, 
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though clean and neatly worn, was such as indicated 
almost the lowest state of feminine funds, as witha 
grateful countenance she stepped out to await the 
leisure of the court functionaries in that matter, and 
another case came on. 

‘* Let us go now,” said Lady Annette to her 
niece. ‘* How very interesting it was, and how 
delighted Edmund ‘Thornley seemed !” 

‘* He has just gone out, aunt,’’ remarked Emma, 
who had grown singularly alive to the marshal’s 
motions ; and Charles, as he resumed the duties of 
a cavalier, silently recollected that, throughout the 
trial, while ‘Thornley conversed with the judge or 
took notes for him, according to custom, his eye 
had often wandered towards Grace Greenside, and 
he had left the court the first unobserved moment 
after she had quitted it. The young barrister was, 
therefore, not surprised, on crossing one of the outer 
divisions, to find him there by her side, talking in 
a most animated manner. ‘They were words of 
praise he had been uttering; and there was a glow 
on the girl's cheek, and a light in her eye, which 
neither the judge’s encomiums nor the applause of 
a crowded court had called forth; yet, at their ap- 
proach, a sudden confusion came over Thornley 
for an instant, but the next he saluted the ladies 
with his usual courtesy, aud more than his usual 
warmth. 

‘** You find me conversing with the heroine of 
Daisy Dell,” said he; and the remnant of his 
speech was so low, that Charles could only catch, 
‘artless simplicity,’ and ‘‘mind above her 
station.’’ It reached the girl’s ear, nevertheless ; 
and a wild waking dream of hope, or passion, or it 
might be vanity, passed over that young face. 

** Oh, aunt, let us speak to her,’’ said Emma ; 
and, fully conscious of the honor and reward which 
a few words from her patrician lips must confer on 
plebeian merit, Lady Annette stepped up and ad- 
dressed some complimentary inquiries to Grace. 

The gratified girl replied with many a curtsey. 
There was an asking-leave look in young Emma's 
face, as it turned to her aunt for a moment, and then, 
like one deterinined to venture, she drew a small 
turquoise ring from her finger, and pressed it into 
the girl’s hand, with a low whisper, ‘* You have 
been very good and honest ; take this from me.”’ 

** It is the first ring 1 ever wore,’’ said Grace, 
endeavoring to force the small circlet on one finger 
after another, which hard work had roughened and 
expanded ; but Emma’s turquoise could find rest 
only on the little one. ‘It is the lucky finger,” 
said she, blushing to the brow ; *‘ and a thousand 
thanks, my lady ; but it is too fine fur the like of 
me.”’ 
** May it be lucky to you, my girl !”” half mur- 
mured Charles, emptying his light purse almost 
unperceived into her other hand, while Lady 
Annette was assuring her that good conduct always 
had its reward ; and, before the girl had time to 
thank him, he hurried away with the delighted 
Emma, while Thornley conducted her ladyship wo 
their carriage over the way. 

Scarce had Charles handed in his charge when 
one of his clients, who had litigated a garden-fence 
for four years past, pounced upon him with a 
lately-discovered evklence for his claim, which 
occupied some hours in explanation ; and, before he 
returned to the court-house, Grace Greenside had 
received her money, and went her way. The 
marshal was busy writing a note for the judge, and 
his lordship was passing sentence on a turnip- 
stealer. 
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Next day Charles gained the case touching the 
garden fence, according to the county newspapers, 
by a display of legal learning and eloquence never 
before equalled in that court-house ; but the same 
evening a letter brought the hard-working barrister 
the joyful intelligence that a legal appointment in 
one of the West India Islands, for which he had 
canvassed and despaired till it was refused by some 
half-dozen of the better-provided, had been conferred 
upon him. 

It is doubtful if three years can pass over any 
spot of this inhabited earth without bringing many 
changes, and they had brought its share to the bor- 
der of that midland county since Lady Annette con- 
vinced the judge, and vanquished her Scotch 
cousin, on a great moral question, among the old 
trees of Leveson Park. Leveson Park and Hall 
were lonely now in the summer-time, for another 
uncle had died, leaving Emma some additional 
thousands, and her aunt removed to the house in 
Park-lane every London season to have her properly 
brought out. 

In the adjoining shire, trials of still greater 
interest (for there was a murder and two breaches 
of promise among them) had long superseded in 
the popular mind the case of Daisy Dell; but the 
neighbors for miles round that solitary farm-house 
still talked at intervals of Grace Greenside ; how a 
fine gentleman, who had spoken to her in court, 
came many a day after the assizes privately about 
the fields to see her, and how she had been seen 
driving away with him in a chaise from the end of the 
green lane Jate one evening, when her mistress 
imagined she was busy in the dairy. The girl’s 
relatives said he was nephew to the judge who had 
been on the circuit that year, and would soon be a 
judge himself; that he had taken Grace to London, 
and made a real lady of her; but their neighbors 
knew the way of the world too well to place entire 
faith in that statement, and the master of the house 
she had defended (it was said gratuitously) gave it 
as his private judgment that the girl had been 
ruined by being made so much of. 

The old house in Park-lane looked as comfort- 
able as handsome but antiquated furniture could 
make it. It was the height of the London season, 
and Lady Annette Leveson had given a dinner- 
party—as it was understood, by way of welcome to 
her cousin, Mr. Monroe, who had just returned 
from Barbadoes, with an older look, a darker com- 
plexion, and his footing made sure in government 
employ at home. His residence was now in Lon- 
don ; and his near relationship, of which Lad 
Annette had grown singularly mindful of late, 
made him an intimate visitor at her house, where, 
on the present occasion, he did the honors to a 
number of gentlemen, still conversing over their 
wine ; while, as British etiquette prescribes, Lady 
Annette had led the fairer portion of her company 
to small talk and the drawing-room. 

Useful as Charles was often pronounced by her 
ladyship, and a rising cousin as he had become, the 
assiduous attentions and quietly agreeable manner 
of Edmund Thornley made much greater way in 
the secret favor of both aunt and niece. Edmund 
was by this time called to the bar. 
great figure there, but friends were still doing for 
him, and he had sundry relations who took care of 
his interests in London. The chief of these was a 
brother-in-law of his father; but Miss Thornley 


had been his first wife, and a second had reigned! 
for eleven years in her stead. Mr. Crainor was a! 
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barrister of the West-end, who worshipped respect- 
ability, and had no family but two married daugh- 
ters. It was through him that all advices and let- 
ters of credit came from Italy, where Thornley 
senior still found it convenient to sojourn; and he 
was Edmund’s counsellor in all things. Being an 
acquaintance of Emma’s last bequeathing uncle, 
that gentleman had thought proper to make him 
one of his executors ; he had, consequently, con- 
siderable influence at the house in Park-lane, and 
was believed to use it in favor of his nephew-in- 
law, who, shrewd people said, might form an 
eligible connexion there ; but, as yet, rumor went 
no further on the subject. ‘There were also those 
who thought Charles Monroe might be a successful 
rival, as his prospects were now more promising, 
and his talents known to be superior ; but Emma’s 
private opinion of him was, that he looked wonder- 
fully old, had no sensibility, and an almost vulgar 
way of conducting himself to ladies. He had left 
her a school-girl, not sixteen, and found her a 
graceful, accomplished woman, of the harmlessly 
sentimental schoo], who shed tears at tragedies, and 
gave largely, considering her purse, at charity ser- 
mons, made collections of poetry, and never 
inquired beyond the surface of her own circle, 
except regarding some very romantic story of real 
life. 

Edmund Thornley sat on an ottoman between 
Lady Annette and her niece, turning over for their 
edification the leaves and plates of one of those 
richly-got-up annuals so dear to London drawing- 
rooms at a period within most people’s memory. 
He never lingered long with the gentlemen, at 
least in Park-lane. 

*¢ Oh, what a lovely picture !’’ said Emma, as a 
Swiss scene turned up. ‘* And that figure,”’ she 
continued, pointing at one at a cottage door, ‘‘ how 
much it reminds me of the girl—I forget her name 
—who defended the farm-house against robbers. 
Don’t you remember, Mr. Thornley, how you 
called her the heroine of Daisy Dell ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes !”? said Edmund, after a trial of recol- 
lection. ‘It is like her, but I think she was not 
quite so pretty.’’ 

** Certainly not so tastefully dressed,”’ said 
Lady Annette ; ‘*these Swiss have so much the 
advantage of our peasantry ; but she was a most 
interesting creature. And yet, Mr. Thornley,” 
added her ladyship, who retained the taste for 
morality, ‘* I fear the transaction did not turn out 
to her benefit. ‘They had strange reports in that 


y| part of the country, and my niece and I have often 


observed her since we came to London.”’ 

‘Oh, aunt!’’ interposed Emma, “ but she 
dressed and looked so—so—very properly. 1 am 
sure she has married some person of her choice, 
and lives happily. It would just complete her 
story.” 

The mention of a story after dinner, in the height 
of the London season, is sufficient to wake up any 
drawing-room, and had its natural effect on Lady 
Annette’s. 

‘*Oh, pray what was it 2’? demanded half-a-dozen 


' voices ; and Emma was of course obliged to relate 
He made no| 


the tale, with frequent applications for assistance to 
Mr. Thornley, whose replies, though always brief, 
were satisfactory, as he turned over the annual, 
apparently the least interested person in the room. 
When they hed marvelled sufficiently over her 
narrative, a Annette, being a little proud of 
Miss Leveson’s sentiment, felt bound to acquaint 
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them with the episode of the ring, which she had 
just finished when the first of the dining-room 
deserters straggled in. 

‘** The last time I saw her she looked sickly and 
careworn—far worse than that day we met her in 
the Park. You will recollect it, Charles. We 
are speaking of Grace Greenside,’ said Emma, 
addressing her aunt’s cousin, as he took the 
nearest seat. 

‘* What of her now?” said Charles, bending 
eagerly forward ; but here Mr. Crainor interposed, 
with a petition that Emma would sing them that 
charming song with which she enchanted Lady 
Wharton’s party, as he, and in fact the whole com- 
pany, was dying to hear it. In less than five min- 
utes, which were. consumed in general pressing, 
Emma was conducted to the piano by Mr. Thorn- 
ley. ‘There was a deal of music, tea, chit-chat, 
and a breaking up, but no more talk of Grace 
Greenside. 

** My dear boy,’’ said Mr. Crainor, taking his 
nephew’s arm with something of the warmth of 
wine in his manner, when they were fairly in the 
streets, it being eleven o’clock on a calm summer 
night, and part of their way the same—‘* My dear 
boy, you are not aware of what injury you are 
doing to your best interests, as one may say, by 
keeping that girl so long about you. She has 
been notorious, and notorious people—women, I 
mean—are always dangerous. Were n’t they talk- 
ing of her at Lady Annette’s to night? Depend on 
it, the story will ooze out, you are so well known 
and so much visited now. Then people will call 
you dissipated, and I can’t tell what. Such tales 
always spoil a man’s chances with advantageous 
ladies.”’ 

‘*T was thinking of that myself,” said Edmund ; 


** but it’s a delicate point, and one would n’tlikea 
scene, you know.”’ 
** True,’’ responded his adviser; ‘‘ but a little 


management will prevent that. Captain Lancer is 
your man, if you want to get clear off. Just 
introduce him, and the whole business is done.’’ 

**Do you really think so !’’ said Edmund, with 
a languid smile. 

‘¢] "ll take ten to one on it,’ replied Crainor ; 
** Lancer has tenfold your attractions for any 
woman, irresistible as you think yourself—a fine, 
forward-looking military man who has fought half- 
a-dozen duels, not to speak of his experience. 
Don’t you know the captain is married, though he 
passes for a bachelor here ‘—married an old ebony, 
with a whole sugar plantation in Jamaica, five 
years ago! ‘That ’s what he sports upon; while rum, 
they say, consoles the lady for his absence. He 
told me the other day he was in want of some 
occupation, and I advise you to give him one ; but, 
good night,’’ added the sage counsellor, for by this 
time they were near Edmund’s lodgings ; and even 
through the gaslight a pale face might be seen at 
the front window, looking anxiously out for him. 

Sadly, indeed, was Grace Greenside altered since 
the day when the four passed her in the walk 
through Leveson Park. The lameness was long 
gone—her naturally good constitution had shaken 
off the effects of that fearful struggle ; her dress 
was of somewhat better materials and a neater cut. 
She herself had something of a town look about 


familiar with the noisy streets of London ; but in 
the thin face and sunken eye there were lines of 
care, and a weary look, which told of lonely win- 
ter evenings and pining summer days. For three 
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long years the girl had shared Edmund Thornley’s 
apartments in the strangely blended capacities of 
mistress and valet. That a maid-of-all-work in a 
solitary farm-house, who was eighteen, could 
scarcely read, and had a cross stepmother, should 
have been induced to enter on such a course, by a 
man so far her superior in fortune and education, 
not to speak of eight years seniority, must be mat- 
ter of marvel to those only whose wisdom and vir- 
tue are of the untried sort. But so it was; and, 
farm-servant as she had been, it was wonderful 
how little poor Grace was spoiled by her change 
of position. It might be that the girl was by 
nature too simple or too honest to take its ordinary 
advantages, such as they are ; perhaps it was not 
fine things and nothing to do alone that she ex- 
pected in London with Edmund, when leaving 
behind her good name and country summers—the 
only good things that life had given her; at all 
events, she lived humble and retired days, aiming 
only to take care of Thornley’s domestic interests 
to the utmost of her power, and make herself gen- 
erally useful to him in sickness and health. There 
was a suitability in that conduct to the peculiar 
tastes of the gentleman. Like most selfish people, 
he was a great admirer of self-devotedness in 
others ; and, long after the days of first fancy and 
flattery were over, continued to value Grace as a 
contributor to his comfort, in the fashion of an easy- 
chair or a good fire. Did not she keep everything 
in order for his comings and goings, which, with 
Edmund Thornley, were as regular as the clock on 
the mantel-piece, for he was a most quiet bachelor 
and never forgot himself; but now the convenience 
might cost him too dear, and must be parted with, 
according to his uncle’s counsel. So, with it on 
his mind, and the usual calm smile on his face, he 
received her kindly greeting, heard and repeated 
the intelligence of the day over a nice supper, and 
retired to rest. 

Next day, M. Crainor introduced Captain Lan- 
cer to his nephew, at a coffee-house ; and Thornley 
brought him home to dine, and introduced him to 
Grace, after which, as his servant remarked, ‘ it 
was hextonishing how often that ansum capting 
called, and how many messages the master sent 
him home with to Miss Greenside ; till one day 
he eard her speak monstrous loud up stairs, and 
there was a door slammed, and the capting came 
down looking all of a eap.”’ 

The servant might also have observed that, dur- 
ing the day, Grace looked impatiently for his 
master; but Edmund did not come, for he and 
Captain Lancer dined together at a tavern. 

The nights were growing long, and the harvest 
moon could be seen at intervals through the fog 
and smoke of London. Grace thought how it 
shone on corn-fields and Jaden orchards far away, 
and how long it was since she left them ; but other 
and more troubled thoughts passed through her 
mind as she sat waiting for Thornley. It was not 
yet eight, but that was his knock, and in another 
minute he stepped into the room. 

‘* Edmund, dear,’’ said the girl, eager to unbur- 
den her mind, ‘‘ I have a strange story for you to- 
night. That Captain Lancer is a bad, bad man. 
Would you believe it, Edmund, he told all sorts of 


| stories on you this day, and asked me to go with 
her, as one whom three years’ residence had made | 
’ J 


him to France, the villain !”’ 

‘* Indeed !’’ said Thornley, seating himself, with 
a look of prepared resolution. ‘* That was a good 
offer, Grace. The captain is very rich, and might 
marry you.’ 
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Grace stared upon him in blank astonishment. 
‘* You see,”’ continued the unmoved Edmund, *‘ you 
and I can live together no longer; my character 
would suffer, and my prospects too, Grace. You 
would not injure my prospects? Besides, you want 
country air; it would be good for you to go home 
a little time, and I would give you something hand- 
some, and see you off on the Middlesex coach.”’ 

The amazement had passed from the girl’s face 
now ; for all that she had half suspected, and tried 
not to believe, so Jong, was proved true to her. 

‘*Is it Emma Leveson you are going to marry ?”’ 
she said, growing deadly pale. 

‘* Perhaps,” said Thornley. ‘‘ But, dear me, 
what is the matter?’’ as Grace looked down for an 
instant at the ring on her little finger, then sunk 
down on a chair, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘** Here,”’ continued Edmund, pulling out his 
pocket-book, which contained the only consolation 
known to him, “I have not much to myself, but 
here are two hundred pounds; it will make you 
live like a lady among them ;’’ and he laid the 
notes in her lap. 

Grace never looked at him or them; she sat for 
about a minute stiff and silent, then rose, letting 
the bank-paper scatter on the carpet, and walked 
quickly out. Edmund heard her go up stairs, and 
come down again; there was a sound of the hall- 
door shutting quietly, and, when he inquired after it, 
the servant told him Miss Greenside had gone 
without saying anything. Edmund gathered up 
the notes, and locked them in his desk, smoked a 
cigar, read the Court Journal; but Grace did not 
come back, nor did she ever again cross the thresh- 
old. When Thornley told Mr. Crainor, on the 
earliest opportunity, that gentleman averred that 
the girl had looked out for herself before Captain 
Lancer came, and Edmund said, ‘‘ It was wonder- 
ful that she left the notes behind her, for all the 
money she could have was some savings in a little 
purse.”’ 

One Sunday, about six weeks after the event we 
have related, Charles Monroe, on search of a short 
way from the Scotch church to his chambers, was 
passing through a poor but decent street, known as 
Cowslip-court, though a cowslip had never been 
seen there within the memory of man, when his 
attention was attracted by an old woman in dingy 
black, looking for something on the ground, with 
a most rueful countenance. 

** What have you lost, my good woman?’ in- 
quired Charles in some curiosity. 

** It’s a ring, sir,’’ said the dame, ‘* was left me 
by a poor soul as was buried this morning. Some 
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herself, but she wor a decent creature for all that, 
and did what she could in honesty. First she took 
to sewing, sir; but that didn’t do, for she was 
sickly, and got worse, till at last she died, all alone 
in my two-pair back. And I’m sure that ring wor 
a love-token, or something of the sort, for she used 
to cry over it when no one was by, and once bade 
me take it when she was gone, because I minded 
her in her sickness ; and I was just going to show 
it to Mrs. Tillet, when it dropped out of my fin- 
gers. But lauk, sir, there it is!”’ 

‘It’s Emma _ Leveson’s ring,’’ said Charles, 
picking up the little turquoise from among the dust 
at his feet. ‘* Was the woman’s name Grace 
Greenside ?”’ 

*¢ Just the same, sir,’’ said its new owner, clutch- 
ing at the ring ; ‘‘ an’ she was—™ 

‘* A fool,’? added a more than half-intoxicated 
soldier, with a long pipe in his mouth, lolling on 
the steps of an empty house as if they had been a 
sofa. ‘I tell you she was a fool; and I was a 
gentleman once in my day, but I was unfortunate. 
They would n’t let me stay at college, though I 
kept the gamest pack in Cambridge ; and after that 
I took—to a variety of business,’’ said he, with 
another puff; ‘‘ but if that girl had taken me at my 
word, I would have stood by her. See the foolish- 
ness of women! She would keep the old house, 
and transport Skulking Tom; he partly deserved 
it for hitting her so hard, and there ’s what’s come 
of it.” With a repetition of his last aphorism, the 
soldier smoked on, and Charles, after minute in- 
spection, recognized in the dirty and prematurely 
old man his once boisterous class-fellow, Harry 
Williams. The time for remonstrance or improve- 
ment was long past with him, and Charles had 
grown a stranger to his memory; so, without 
word or sign of former acquaintance, he purchased 
the ring from that communicative old woman, at 
about three times it lawful price, collected what 
further information he could regarding the de- 
ceased, and went his way. 

“* Ay,” said Charles, gazing on the ring some- 
time after, when the whole particulars of her story 
were gathered, ‘‘ had she been worse or wiser, 
poor Grace would have fared better in this world ;”’ 
and then he thought of the ring’s first owner. But, 
before the period of his musings, Lady Annette 
and her niece had gone with some of their noble 
relations to spend the winter in Italy, Edmund 
Thornley accompanying them on a visit to his: 
father’s residence ; and, in her latest letter to a 
confidential cousin, Emma had mentioned that his 





fine sense of propriety, and his enthusiasm for all 
that was great and good, made him a most delight- 


people thought it strange to see her so young by | ful companion on the Continent. 








How sweet the breezy vesper 
Spreads abroad its faint perfumes, 
Fanning through the open window 
Where the honeysuckle blooms : 
Think you, Alice, there are blossoms 
Such as those among the tombs? 


Nay, do not shut the lattice, 
For the mild air sheds a balm 
O’er my temples. Tis not chilling; 
And the eve is hushed and calm, 
And its fitful murmur rises 





With the sadness of a psalm. 
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Hark ! the village bells are chiming— 
Do you hear them down the dale? 

They were joyful once, beloved, 
When they told our wedding tale ; 

But their merry sounds ring harshly now, 
With tones of no avail. 






To me their plaintive music, 
As they vibrate to and fro 
In the ivied belfry swinging, 
When the winds of evening blow, 
Seems like the solemn dirges sung 
O’er friends gone years ago. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


1. The English Language. By R. G. Latuam, 
M.D. Second Edition, 8vo. London. pp. 
581. 

2. Elementary English Grammar for the Use of 
Schools. By R. G. Latuam, M. D. Second 
Edition, 12mo. London. pp. 219. 

3. The Rise, Progress, and Present Structure of the 
English Language. By Rev. M. Harrison, 
A.M. 12mo. London. pp: 381. 


Asout eleven years ago, in an article entitled 
** Structure of the English Language,’’ we at- 
tempted to ascertain, with some approach to pre- 
cision, the relations of Anglo-Saxon to modern 
English, and theg@xtent to which the former modi- 
fies, or rather constitutes, the latter. It was shown 
that whether we look at a numerical comparison 
alone, or at the classes of words which Anglo- 
Saxon has given us, or at the degree in which it 
influences all our grammatical forms and most 
idiomatic constructions—there is no comparison 
between the importance of this element and that of 
any. other in our beautiful and copious, though very 
composite, language. At the same time the mag- 
nitude and value—absolutely, though not relatively 
—of its classical element, were largely insisted 
upon. 

Since the appearance of that article very much 
has been done to illustrate the grammar and history 
of our language, and to imbue the minds of our 
youth with a just knowledge of both. ‘These sub- 
jects were formerly much neglected in the not per- 

aps too eager, but certainly too exclusive, study 
of the classical languages. Many a youth amongst 
us has been far more deeply acquainted with the 
structure of Latin and Greek than with that of his 
mother tongue; in the condition, in fact, of those 
worthy Englishmen who formerly made the *‘ grand 
tour,”’ and were yet strangers to the scenery and 
ignorant of the antiquities of their native land.* 

Few have contributed to this beneficial change 
more largely or more meritoriously than the writer 
whose elaborate volume we have placed at the head 
of the present article, and who, in this, as well as 
in more elementary works, has given us the result 
of much solid learning and acute criticism, in rela- 
tion as well to the history as to the grammar of the 
English language. It may not be displeasing to 
many of our readers, if we now append to our 
former article some few observations on the princi- 
pal changes which our language has undergone 
since its formation, and on the fluctuations which 
contact with other nations, or the operation of in- 
ternal causes, has produced in literary diction. In 
attempting thus much we shall freely avail our- 
selves of Dr. Latham’s aid; and, studying a neces- 
sary brevity, shall content ourselves, wherever we 
can, with a simple reference to his copious chapters. 
We strongly recommend his entire work, however, 


to the attention of students ; at the same time taking | 


the liberty to remind Mr. Kemble that the sort of 
promise which he once held out, of a work on the 


* No inconsilerable henefit has resulted from that ju- 
dicious regulation of the University of London, which 
includes among the subjects of the matriculation examin- 
ation, “ ‘The Grammatical Structure of the English Lan- 
guage.” Considerably more than a thousand youths have 
now passed that examination. That any university eur- 
ticulum should, from first to last, dispense with all refer- 
ence to a youth's native tongue, seems singular. A 
liberal education surely implies a knowledge of that, 
whatever else it implies. 
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History of the English Language from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth centuries, is not yet performed. 

It is hardly necessary to inform any of our read- 
ers that the Anglo-Saxon was one of the numerous 
offshoots from the prolific stock of Gothic lan- 
guages. Like the modern German, it had far more 
various and complicated. inflections of its articles, 
pronouns, and adjectives, than the modern English ; 
and in the verbs more inflectional forms than the 
latter at present exhibits. Like the modern Ger- 
man, it also admitted what appears to us an inverted 
and unnatural order in construction ; and, lastly, 
it possessed a similar power of combining its ele- 
ments, and of forming new compounds at its pleas- 
ure. This last is the singular advantage of a 
homogeneous language ; for, by a species of elas- 
ticity, it can thus accommodate itself to any condition 
of the national mind. Contracted during the period 
of barbarism, it readily expands in proportion to 
the demands of knowledge and civilization. By far 
the most momentous part of the change which has 
converted Anglo-Saxon into modern English, con- 
sists in the loss of many of the above-mentioned 
grammatical peculiarities, and in mere changes of 
form and orthography. The vocabulary of the 
older language has been to a vast extent transferred 
to the new. Five eighths at least of the language 
spoken by Alfred still circulates in the veins of the 
modern English. 

The Anglo-Saxons invaded Britain in 449, and 
in something less than a century had conquered 
nearly as much of the island as they ever conquered 
atall. They retained their language uncorrupted 
—by no means always the case with conquerors. 
As Gibbon expresses it, ‘‘a large army is but a 
small nation ;” the progress of conquest is slow ; 
and the victors, in time, are apt to adopt, with 
some modifications, the language of the vanquished. 
The Anglo-Saxons, however, partly extirpated and 
partly expelled the ancient inhabitants, to such an 
extent, that with comparatively few exceptions, (as 
in the case of great natural landmarks,) even the 
names of places were changed, and received Saxon 
appellations. The word Kent (Cantium) is an ex- 
ception ; nor is it difficult tosee why. The Anglo- 
Saxons did not make their first appearance as in- 
vaders, but ostensibly to assist the British against 
the Northern marauders, the Picts and Scots. It 
was some time before they assumed a hostile pos- 
ture. While yet allies they were entertained in 
Kent, and they became accustomed themselves to 
call that province by its name, before they pro- 
ceeded to eject the rightful owners. Not so with 
other portions of the island, where they had never 
planted foot except as conquerors, and to which, 
therefore, they naturally gave new names. Hence 
the retention of Celtic names is rare. In general, 
it may be observed, that the English possesses, rel- 
alively, few words of Celtic origin ;* and in tracing 
the history of our language, that of the Britons, the 
original inhabitants of the island, demands but little 
notice. 

The Anglo-Saxons during by far the greater 
period of their history were barbarous; their lan- 
guage, therefore, could not be expected to be very 
polished, or more copious than the ideas of those 
who spoke it. Still, as already stated, it had great 

* Though more than was at one time supposed. Per- 
haps the tendency is now rather to overstate the amount 
of this comparatively slight element. See the remarks 
of Dr. Latham on this subject, who has carefully given 
the results of recent investigation in his chapters on the 
‘History and Analysis of the English Language.” 
English Language, part ii., chap. i. 
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natural capabilities, and possessed resources far 
beyond the actual uses to which it was put; nor 
can there be any doubt, in case it had not passed 
into the modern English, and the nation had ad- 
vanced, as it has since done, in science and civil- 
ization, but that the Anglo-Saxon would have 
manifested the same facility of combination as the 
modern German; the same self-derived copious- 
ness; the same power of evolving out of its own 
elements compound words for expressing new 
ideas. Aéifric, in his Saxon Grammar, scorns to 
go further than the vernacular for any of the terms 
by which to express the technicalities of grammati- 
cal science ; thus he translates verbum, word; sig- 
nificalio, getacnunge; actio, dede; modus, gemet; 
tempus, tid; species, hiw; persona, hat ;*—just in 
the same manner as the modern Germans have 
manufactured technicalities out of their plastic ver- 
nacular in all departments of science. 

The Anglo-Saxon continued to be spoken, nearly 
in its purity, till the Conquest (1066.) It may be 
reckoned to have reached its highest state of devel- 
opment in the age of Alfred—a natural conse- 
quence of the encouragement given to literature 
and every species of culture by that truly enlight- 
ened and patriotic prince. The promise of im- 
provement, which his reign held out, was soon 
blasted by the renewed incursions and ultimate 
triumph of the Danes. They were a nation re- 
motely of kindred origin, and spoke a language of 
the same stock—though they were, in a still 
stronger sense, barbarous. Ellis (in his Specimens) 
affirms that their incursions and, at last, ascend- 
ancy, ‘“‘threw back our language almost into a 
state of pristine barbarism.’’ It does not seem 
that this observation is at all justified by facts. As 
their language was of the Gothic stock, they intro- 
duced, it may be apprehended, comparatively few 
words radically different from such as were already 
in use.t ‘The principal changes must have been 
dialectal, and the innovations chiefly in the inflec- 
tions and pronunciation of words. To this, as 
well as to the comparative infrequency with which 
the Anglo-Saxon was written, we are no doubt to 
attribute those infinite varieties of orthography, 
with which the Anglo-Saxon student is at first so 
much perplexed. ‘These, however, are not the 
sole cause of such varieties. There were, we 
know, dialectal differences among the original in- 
vaders, the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, just as 
there are among the English of the present day ; 
doubtless increased, however, by the frequent set- 
tlements, and at length ascendancy, of the Danes. 
These dialectal differences, as in our own day, 
would consist principally of the interchange of 
certain consonants, in sound very much resembling 
one another, (and which, as the whole history of 
language shows, are perpetually liable to be inter- 
changed) and in the broader or sharper sound of 
the vowels. These last varieties we are probably 
liable, in interpreting the written remains of a 
language, to exaggerate; since the vowels, in 
every language, have always had a most imperfect 
notation—one symbol usually representing more 
than one sound ; and often, many. 

About the time of the Conquest, or rather a little 
before, commenced those changes, which termi- 





| 





centuries after that event (1258) that we possess a 
document which shows us the transformation al- 
most complete. To this document, and others 
contemporaneous with it, we shall presently allude. 
It may be desirable, at the point of view which we 
have now reached, to make a few concise observa- 
tions on the probable causes of the change in ques- 
tion ; the period during which it was being effect- 
ed; and on its nature and results. 

As to the first, there has been much dispute, nor 
ean it be said that there is not still abundant scope 
for it. One point has been warmly contested ; 
whether any influence, and if any, what, is to be 
ascribed to the Norman Conquest. In the estimate 
of many, it used to be considered as almost alone 
sufficient to account for the perplexing phenome- 
non ; in that of others, and, among them, some of 
the best critics of our time, it would be adjudged 
to have had very little to do with the matter. Thus 
Hallam says :—*‘‘ It is probable, indeed, that the 
converse of foreigners might have something to do 
with those simplifications of the Anglo-Saxon 
grammar, which appeared about the reign of Henry 
II., more than a century after the Conquest ; though 
it is also true that languages of a very artificial 
structure, like that of England before that revolu- 
tion, often became less complex in their forms, 
without any such violent process as an amalgama- 
tion of two different races.’’* Price, in his pref- 
ace to Warton’s History of English Poetry, says, 
** That some change had taken place in the style 
of composition, and general structure of the lan- 
guage, since the days of Alfred, is a matter beyond 
dispute ; but that these mutations were a conse- 
quence of the Norman invasion, or even accelerated 
bY that event, is wholly incapable of proof. * * * 

very branch of the Low German stock from 
whence the Anglo-Saxon sprang, displays the 
same simplification of -its grammar.”’*¢ Dr. La- 
tham goes so far as to say—‘* What the present 
language of England would have been had the 
Norman Conquest never taken place, the analogy 
of Holland, Denmark, and many other countries, 
enables us to determine. It would have been much 
as it is at present.” 

Many plausible arguments may be adduced on 
both sides—and the truth, probably, as in so many 
other cases, lies between the opposite views. 
Those who think the Conquest had almost every- 
thing, and those who think it had next to nothing, 
to do with the transformation of the language, will 
find it perhaps equally difficult to maintain so ex- 
treme a proposition, There is a sense, indeed, in 
which both theories may be accepted; namely, 
that some similar ehanges would have occurred 
without the Conquest ; and that it did, in point of 
fact, greatly modify, accelerate, and augment them. 

Dr. Latham’s statement, that if there had been 
no Norman invasion, the English would have pro- 
ceeded to develop itself in grammatical forms 
analogous to those which its actual history pre- 
sents, may be admitted as probable ; for it seems 
difficult to deny that traces of the approaching 
revolution—the initial parts of the process—may 
be discerned in the closing period of the Anglo- 
Saxon rule; still it may, in our judgment, be also 
plausibly maintained that those changes were 


nated in the formation of what we must call a new | greatly more extensive and rapid in a given time 


language—the English. Yet it is not till two 


* Turner's Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii., p. 440; where the 
reader may see other examples, some of them ver 
curious. 


t See Latham’s observations on the subject, pp. 5759. 


| 





than they would have been except for the Conquest. 
If it be asked how we shall account for those initia! 


changes in the grammatica] structure which we 
y 


| 


* Literature of Europe, vol. i., p. 69. 
+ Warton’s History, vol. i., pp. 109, 110. Preface. 
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have admitted are not obscurely discernible even 
before the Conquest, and for those still more strik- 
ing phenomena, referred to by Mr. Price and Mr. 
Hallam, in the Platt-Deutsch languages—we must 
reply that there never has been any satisfactory 
solution of the problem. It may be worthy of 
question, however, whether these changes, though 
not attended by an ‘‘ amalgamation of races,’’ have 
not been in part produced by causes somewhat 
similar to those which come into play in such a 
condition of things, though feebler in their charac- 
ter, and slower in their operation—we mean the 
contact, collision, and (so to speak) interpenetra- 
tion, of different tribes speaking different dialects 
of the same languages; or of nations speaking 
different languages, though of the same stock. 
We must recollect that the original invaders, the 
Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, spoke different dialects, 
though of the same language; and if there be 
any force in such circumstances to break down the 
grammatical structure at all, the subsequent inva- 
sions, establishments, and at length ascendancy 
of the Danes, must have tended to produce still 
further changes in the same direction.* A priori, 


it certainly does appear difficult to attribute such 
singular phenomena of a language to some myste- 
rious internal necessity of so developing or rather 


* “The Anglo-Saxon,” says Rask, ‘appears to have 
been in its origin a rude mixture of the dialects of the 
Saxons, the Angles, and the Jutes; but we are not ac- 
quainted with it in that state, these dialects having soon 
coalesced into one language, as the various kindred tribes 
soon united to form one nation, after they had taken pos- 
session of England. With the introduction of Christiaa- 
ity and the Roman Alphabet, their literature began, and 
continued during all the wars and dreadful devastations 
which our rugged and warlike forefathers, the Danes, 
spread over the land ; the nation itself, notwithstanding 
all its revolutions and misfortunes, having prmee a 
certain degree of antiquity. Even under the Danish 
kings all laws and edicts were promulgated in pure Anglo- 
Saxon, in which, with the exception of a few single 
words, no striking influence can be traced of the old 
Scandinavian or Icelandic, spoken by our fore-fathers at 
that period. On the contrary, the Anglo-Saxon rather 
exercised an influence on the old language, spoken in the 
northern kingdoms, particularly in Denmark. It was 
not tillafter the Norman Conquest that French and Latin 
were introduced as the language of the court, while the 
Anglo-Saxon was despised and sank into a dialect of the 
vulgar; which, not till it had undergone a complete 
transformation, and been blended with the language of 
the old northern settlers, and with the French spoken by 
the conquerors, whereby the ancient structure was alinost 
entirely lost, and after an interval of some centuries, re- 
appeared as a new tongue—the modern English. We 
thus find here the changes which took place in the lan- 
guages of Germany and the North, though nowhere was 
the transition attended with such violence as in England. 
and nowhere has it left such manifest and indelible traces 
as in the English language. We have here an ancient, 
fixed, and regular tongue, which during a space of 500 
years preserved itself almost without change ; for King 
Etheltiert adopted Christianity about 593 or 596, and his 
laws, which we may refer to about the year 600, are per- 
haps the oldest extant in Anglo-Saxon. In the year 1066, 
William the Norman conquered England ; but the highly 
cultivated, deep-rooted ancient national tongue coud an 
be immediately extirpated, though it was instantly ban- 
ished from the court. This king's laws were even pub- 
lished in French. A fragment of the Saxon Chronicles, 
published by Lye, concluding with the year 1079, is still 
In pretty correct Anglo-Saxon ; but, in the continuation 


of the same chronicle, from 1135 to 1140, almost all the | 


inflections of the language are either changed or regu- 
lated, as well as the orthography and most of the old 
phrases and idioms. We may, therefore, fix the year 
1100 as the limit of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. * * * The 
confusion that prevailed after 1100 belongs to the old 
English period.” —Rask : Anglo-Saxon Grammar, pref- 
ace, p. 46. 
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of so vitiating itself—a proposition by no means 
self-evident enough to be received without a more 
profound philosophy of the fact than has yet been 
given; and perhaps, if we examine history, we 
shall see that the majority of facts favor the con- 
clusion that changes of this nature are at least 
accelerated by the operation of some powerful 
external causes. It is, at all events, incontestable 
that the permanent occupation of a country, and 
the amalgamation of races, have been usually at- 
tended with the formation of a new language out 
of one of them; not by the amalgamation of both, 
but by a simplification of the grammatical structure 
of one, and a slender infusion of terms from the 
other. Which language shall yield will be de- 
pendent on circumstances; but where the races 
have thoroughly amalgamated, one of them has 
usually given way. Where the conquerors are 
few, the conquered have very generally imposed 
their language on the victors; where very numer- 
ous, and the colonies planted have been stable and 
extensive, (as in the case of the Roman occupation 
of Gaul,) the victors have succeeded in subduing 
the language as well as the people. The original 
Celtic tribes in Gaul and the Spanish Peninsula 
yielded to the Latin. On the other hand, the 
Goths who invaded Italy, and the Normans who 
invaded France, received the language of the con- 
quered territories. But, in either case, the forma 
tion of new languages on the Roman stock was the 
result, and took place, contemporaneously, at all 
events, with the complete amalgamation of the 
races. It would surely be curious if such a coin- 
cidence were merely accidental. In all these cases 
the bulk of the words of that language which 
ultimately maintained its ascendancy was retained ; 
its forms, its inflections, its grammatical structure 
underwent great transmutations. 

If so, does it not seem probable that those gram- 
matical changes in the Platt-Deutsch languages, 
which are principally appealed to as indicating 
that such linguistic revolutions have been effected 
by some inexplicable internal necessity, may be 
accounted for in a similar manner? We must 
recollect that, as far back as authentic history ex- 
tends, the tribes speaking these languages have 
never been in possession of perfectly homogeneous 
languages ; that they were all formations from 
older forms, and grafts on older trunks; that dia- 
lectal differences among those who spoke them, 
and who were in perpetual contact, have always 
been considerable; that collision of tribe with 
tribe ; wars, invasions, and transient conquests ; 
local disturbance from time to time of large masses 
of the population ; the flux and reflux of migration, 
now in one direction, now in another, were for 
many ages perpetually at work. If, then, there be 
any force in these supposed causes at all, may we 
not expect changes of a similar kind with those 
produced in the case of ‘* amalgamation of races,”’ 
though less perceptible in their operation, and 
more moderate in amount; that is, may we not 





expect the gradual degradation and disintegration 
of minute particles of the language in the collision 
of different dialectal forms ; a simplification in the 
grammatical structure ; a violation of the refined 
and complicated system of a nearly homogeneous 
| language’ We suggest these questions, rather to 
elicit further investigation than as indicating any 
decision of our own upon them. Whether the 
amount and rate of change in the grammatical 
structure of the Platt-Deutsch languages, as com- 
pared with those in our own, at all correspond to 
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any such more moderate and feeble influences, we 
must leave to the decision of philologists better 
acquainted with the remote history of these lan- 
guages than we profess to be. But if so, we have 
every proof which induction admits, that the causes 
in question are not fanciful; fur instance, in the 
case of the violent amalgamation of totally different 
races, we have usually the formation of a new lan- 
guage with a different grammar, on the base of one 
of them; and in the comparatively gentle collision 
and, so to speak, friction amongst one another, of 
the elements of a nation originally consisting of 
many different tribes, distinguished by as many 
different dialectal forms of speech, we have similar 
changes in the grammatical structure; only more 
moderate and more gradual. Such an hypothesis, 
at all events, would serve as a key to those initial 
changes in the Anglo-Saxon which were anterior 
to the Conquest. 

On the other hand, it does not seem intrinsically 
very probable that a nation speaking a homogene- 
ous language, with a complex system of inflections 
and terminations, and with corresponding capaci- 
ties of a self-consistent development of its powers, 
should willingly exchange that more elaborate, 
and, abstractedly, more perfect type of language, 
for another and inferior system of grammatical 
forms. Price says, ‘* Until it shall be shown that 
political commotions have a decided tendency to 
derange the intellectual and physical powers in the 
same degree that they disorganize civil society, 
and that under the influence of troubled times men 
are prone to forget the natural means of communi- 
cating their ideas, to falter in their speech, and 
recur to the babble of their infancy—we certainly 
have not advanced beyond the threshold of the 
argument.’** Surely it is equally obvious to re- 
mark, that by similar reasoning, we may infer that 
a nation does not of set purpose, without any ex- 
ternal cause, exchange its established symbols of 
thought and forms of speech for others. Men uni- 
versally cling with remarkable tenacity to their 
language ; as is seen in the comparatively moder- 
ate changes which the language of a strictly isolated 
nation will admit in the course of many ages; and 
the slow rate of change observable even in those 
which are subjected to every conceivable cause of 
vitiation. The steps by which what we now call 
dead Janguages severally died out, are seldom to 
be traced. 

That some such change should take place from 
the aforesaid causes—whether or not it would ever 
take place from any other causes—must seem very 
natural, if we consider the exigencies under which 
intercourse between two races speaking different 
languages, or two tribes speaking different dialects 
of the same language, would take place. It would 
assuredly not be by fusing together the vocables of 
each language ; as little likely is it that it would 
become an olla podrida, made up half of words sup- 
plied by the one language, and half of words sup- 
plied from the other; something like the address 
of the priest at St. Dominica to Mr. Coleridge :— 
**Como esta, Monsieur? J'espére que usted se 
porte vary well. Le Latin est good ting, mais 
good knowledge, sin et Latin, rien to be done.” 
The probability is, that the vocabulary would be 
for the most part retained, and the grammatical 
forms undergo degradation. Some such process 
we see taking place continually, when a man, 
knowing little more of a language than a few of its 
nouns and verbs—names of objects and their rela- 


* Warton, vol. i., p. 108. 
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tions—is yet compelled to give utterance to his 
thoughts. In that case, away go all the refine- 
ments of the language ; and men talk much as Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s man Friday did to his master :— 
** We save white mans from drown. * * * You do 
great deal, much good; you teach wild mans be 
good, sober, tame mans.’”? Now if many thov- 
sands are compelled to hold intercouse together on 
such terms, we may well conceive the grammatical 
condition of the language will become much altered, 
though the vocabulary remain unchanged. 

Gibbon, whose sagacity was admirably adapted 
to the investigation of such questions, lays great 
stress on similar causes in the formation of the 
Italian language. He says, ‘‘ The modern Italian 
has been insensibly formed by the mixture of 
nations ; the awkwardness of the barbarians in the 
nice management of declensions and conjugations, 
reduced them to the use of articles and auxiliary 
verbs; and many new ideas have been expressed 
by Teutonic appellations. Yet the principal stock 
of technical and familiar words is found to be of 
Latin derivation ; and if we were sufficiently con- 
versant with the obsolete, the rustic, and the mu- 
nicipal dialects of ancient Italy, we should trace 
the origin of many terms, which might perhaps be 
rejected by the classic purity of Rome.’’—(Decline 
and Fall, c. 45.) 

Secondly, as to the time. In tracing the history 
of the change from Anglo-Saxon to modern English, 
it is impossible to assign any precise dates by which 
we can mark the origin of this change, or the prin- 
cipal epochs of its progress, or its completion. 
This necessarily results from the very gradual na- 
ture of the change itself: we might as well ask at 
what moment a child becomes a youth, or a youth 
a man; or when the plant becomes a tree. So 
gradual is the change, that, to adopt the language 
of Hallam, ‘*‘ When we compare the earliest Eng- 
lish of the thirteenth century with the Anglo-Saxon 
of the twelfth, it seems hard to pronounce why it 
should pass for a separate language, rather than a 
modification and simplification of the former.”’ 
Still, for the sake of convenience, we may fix on 
certain dates, somewhere about which the change 
commenced or was eflected. About 1150, or a 
little less than a century after the Conquest, may 
be dated the decline of pure Saxon; about 1250, 
or a century Jater, the commencement of English. 
During the intervening century, the language has 
been called, by many of our writers, semi-Saxon. 

As to the nature and extent of the transformation, 
we have already by implication described them. 
The change consisted essentially in the grammar, 
and not in the vocabulary. Particularly, it may 
be said that very many of the inflections were lost ; 
in the noun, that of the genitive, and of one declen- 
sion only, was retained and made universal ; in the 
verb, those only of the past tense, past participle, 
and some of the persons.* For a detailed enumer- 
ation of the principal grammatical forms which 


* Some of the terminations of the verbal forms were 
retained Jong, and yielded at last slowly and reluctantly. 
«Phe persons plural,” says Ben Jonson, in his grammar, 
“ keep the termination of the first person singular. In 
former times, till about the reign of Henry VIII., they 
were wont to be formed by en: thus, loven, sayen, com- 
pliinen; lwut now (whatever is the cause) it hath grown 
quite out of use, and that other so generally prevailed, 
that I dare not presume to set this afoot again. Albeit, 
(to tell you my opinion,) [ am persuaded that the lack 
hereof, well considered, will be found a great blemish to 
our tongue. For, seeing Time and Person be, as it were, 
the Right and Left hand of a Verb, what can the maim- 
ing bring else, but a Lameness to the whole Body ?” 
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chiefly discriminate the Anglo-Saxon and English, 
as well as those which severally mark what may 
be called the old English, (Henry III. to Edward 
III.,) and middle English, (Edward III. to Eliz- 
abeth,) we must content ourselves with referring 
the curious to the excellent chapters of Dr. La- 
tham’s work which treat of these matters.* 

There was undoubtedly a certain infusion of 
French derivatives; but these were far too few 
sensibly to color the stream of diction, as may be 
easily seen if any one will be at the pains to inspect 
the earliest specimens. Perhaps it would have 
been well had we avoided the term Anglo-Norman 
in tracing the pedigree of our speech; it is cer- 
tainly apt to suggest an idea, never realized in the 
history of our language—probably in the history 
of no language under heaven—the deliberate blend- 
ing together of two totally different tongues, in 
equal proportions and as codrdinate elements. This 
idea is apt, we say, to be suggested to the reader 
who is not acquainted with the documents which 
disclose to us the history of the language; and, in 
some cases, the term has certainly been employed 
to express some such idea. Thus, Ellis, in his 
‘* Specimens of the Early English Poets,’ has 
used the term to designate the ‘‘ jargon,” as he 
calls it, ‘‘ employed in the commercial intercourse 
between the conquerors and the conquered.’’ Hal- 
Jam justly remarks that Ellis has drawn upon his 
imagination in this account. Ellis more correctly 
describes the matter, when he says, ‘ that the lan- 
guage of the Church was Latin—that of the king 
and nobles, Norman—that of the people, Anglo- 
Saxon.’’ There he should have stopped. When 
applied to any remains, not imaginary, Anglo-Nor- 
man means, as already said, compositions essentially 
French, in which the original language—like the 
Anglo-Saxon—may have suffered grammatical deg- 
radation, but exhibits comparatively little foreign 
tincture. . 

On inspecting the remains of early English and 
Anglo-Norman, (as for example in the * Political 
Songs’’ published by the Camden Society, where 
the specimens of either language lie in convenient 
proximity,) we see these statements as to the na- 
ture of the change illustrated. Each language, 
indeed, exhibits some deflection from the gram- 
matical structure of the language from which it is 
derived ; but each retains its vocabulary nearly in- 
corrupt; the interchange of words is comparatively 
very slight. ‘The so-called Anglo-Norman is in 
diction French—the so-called English, Anglo- 
Saxon.t . 

It would be easy to show that much later, even 
when that powerful agent, extensive translations 
from French by Chaucer and others, had led to a 
much more extensive adoption of French terms— 
the coinage or importation of new words was not 
so large as seriously to alter the ratio of the ele- 
ments of the language. ‘That the infusion of such 
foreign terms, during the important period in which 
the change was principally effected—that is, from 
1150 to 1250—was almost a vanishing quantity, is 
proved by all its literary remains which have come 
down tous. For example, the Saxon Chronicle, 
which was continued by different compilers till the 
death of Stephen, (1154,) just within the critical 


* Part II., ch. ii., sections 48—54. 

t ‘The Anglo-Norman language is a phrase not quite 
so unobjectionable as the Anglo-Norman constitution ; 
and as it is sure to deceive, we might better lay it aside 
altogether.” —Literature of Europe, vol. i., p. 53. 
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|century, is all written in Anglo-Saxon. There 
| are, indeed, some French words in the latter parts ; 
|but they are very few. Several of the grammat- 
j ical rules, however, are neglected, which shows 
that great changes in the grammatical structure of 
| the language had already taken place.* Another 
proof that the infusion of French words was small, 
|1s afforded by Layamon’s translation of Wace’s 
| ** Romance of Brut.’’ The best authorities do not 
| fix this translation by our ‘“* English Ennius’’ ear- 
| lier than 1200. A long extract may be seen in 
Ellis’ Specimens; who admits that it contains no 
word which we are under the necessity of referring 
to a French root. But the entire translation has 
since been published by the Society of Antiquaries. 
They describe it on the title-page as a semi-Saxon 
poetical paraphrase: and, on a stricter comparison 
of the two versions of Layamon, (for there are two, 
the second being some years later then the first,) 
Sir Frederick Madden observes that ‘‘ if we reckon 
ninety words of French origin in both texts, con- 
taining together more than 56,000 lines, we shall 
be able to form a tolerably correct estimate, how 
little the English language was really affected by 
foreign converse even as late as the middle of the 
thirteenth century.”’ For details of the extent to 
which the Anglo-Saxon predominates over every 
other element of our language, we must refer the 
reader to our previous article ; contenting ourselves 
with remarking, that few, but those who will take 
the pains to inspect the Anglo-Saxon, have any 
adequate idea how large a bulk of Anglo-Saxon 
words, with various alterations, indeed, of form, 
have been transferred to modern English : even of 
those which are no longer used, very many are still 
preserved in derivatives from them; while many 
others, which have lost their original meaning, are 
still retained in a secondary one. 

Of the language in its transition state, it is not 
our purpose to give any specimens; which, to con- 
fess the truth, are not very seducing compositions 
even to the antiquary. A more harsh and rugged 
vehicle of thought it is hardly possible to conceive ; 
nor can there well be anything more inharmonious 
than those first preludial strains in which the Eng- 
lish Muse indulged herself before Chaucer strung 
her lyre. As to the prose, the little that we have 
is still harsher. Suffice it here to say, that the 
resemblance between the words and those of our 
own day is, to the young student of our elder lan- 
guage, greatly disguised by the differences of form ; 
not merely by those which are the consequence of 
the natural development and progress of the lan- 
guage—the abbreviations and elisions which have 
taken place; nor, again, by those interchanges of 
letters of the same organ, to which all languages 
are liable, and which, being comparatively few, and 
complying with certain laws, are soon Jearnt and 
remembered ; but by those enormously capricious 
varieties of spelling, which a language little writ- 
ten necessarily displays. Each man, to a great 
extent, forms his own system of orthography ; and 
so it must be, till a tolerably general habit of writ- 
ing prevails, 2nd grammar and criticism are, to 
some extent, cultivated. Even the interchanges 
of the most similar letters—similar in power to 


* This was ——o- at Peterborough, a purely English 


monastery ; its abhots Saxon; consequently a greater 
change may be supposed to have taken place in the vicin- 
ity of London pon the court. ‘The political spirit the 
chronicle breathes in some passages is that of the indig- 
nant subjects, servi ancor frementi, of the Norman usurp- 
ers.”—Lileralure of Europe, vol. i., p. 59. 
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the ear, yet totally unlike to the eye—few indeed 
as they are, though they make a great show on 
paper, ofien strangely disguise, in appearance, the 
most familiar words; and when to this are added 
the influences of caprice or ignorance in orthogra- 
phy, we are necessarily led to those infinite vari- 
ations which Ritson sacredly preserved with all 
the zeal of a purist in barbarisms. His scrupulos- 
ity was not absolutely useless, however, though 
his estimate of the importance and sacredness of 
his duty was ludicrously extravagant. From the 
very variations of faithfully edited MSS. the phil- 
osophical philologist will always deduce many facts 
worth knowing.* 

We may imagine what would be the consequence 
if, by some strange hallucination, men all at once 
forgot the actual modes of spelling, while they re- 
membered pretty well the powers of the letters, and 
proceeded to give, by ear alone, the notation which, 
in their extemporaneous orthography, seemed to 
convey the sounds. We should have, doubtless, 
many examples of the ingenuity of the man who 
managed to spell his name (Jacob) without a single 
letter which there ought to have been in it, namely, 
**Gikup;”’ and accounts sent in similar to that 
which had for its inexplicable items ‘‘osafada.’’ 
*¢ agetinonimome !‘"—which, however suspiciously 
they may look like some South Sea or Malay com- 
bination of vocables, were really meant to signify 
no more than ‘‘ horse half a day,’ and ‘‘a getting 
on him home.’’ Combinations a]most as uncouth 
as these often present themselves in the old ro- 
mances. When we find our most familiar words 
thus transformed—* carves” written ‘ keruys,’’ 
and ‘‘ kerues;’’ ‘* blows,”’ “‘blawus;”’ ‘* bowls,” 
*bollus;’’ ‘* victualled,’’ ‘ vetaylet ;”’ ‘* laws,”’ 
‘¢]Jaes;’? and thousands more in similar masquer- 
ade; sometimes even the same word put through 
half a dozen disguises—it is not difficult for the eye 
to imagine that it is gazing on a foreign language ; 
nor is it impossible that, if one of our ancestors of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century were to rise 
from the dead, we should understand his spoken 
words better than his written speech; just as we 
catch by the ear the variations of our provincial 
dialects more rapidly than when we read them in 
a book. 

So much for the revolution by which the modern 
English evolved itself from the Anglo-Saxon. 

If William the Conqueror had designed the sub- 
stitution of the Norman for the English throughout 
his new dominions, (efforts which must have been 
necessarily ineffectual at the best,) steps could 
hardly have been adopted more stringent than those 
actually resorted to. It is hard to suppose, how- 
ever, that he cherished any design of the kind, for 
it is certain that he himself took some pains to 


* The same thing of course affected the Anglo-Saxon 
and every Janguage which is rarely written; or, when 
written, written only by the imperfectly educated. ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon orthography,” says Rask, “is extremely 
confused ; yet, to judge of it from Hickes and Lye, it 
appears to be much more so than it is in reality; for those 
scholars were quite ignorant how to extract rules for it, 
and to separate that which is of rare occurrence, or the 
result of carelessness, from that which is essential and 
correct.” The imperfect achievement of such a perplex- 
ing task may well be pardoned even toa Rask. Perhaps 
the lexicographer in such a case has no other choice than 
that of presenting the varieties of ortho 
anxiously he may endeavor to establish 
rules. This is the course taken by Bosworth in his lex- 
icon. Specimens of varieties may be taken in the word 
‘heaven ;” spelt heofon, heafen, heofun, hiofon: and in 
the word ‘' hinge ;” spelt heor, hior, horr, hearre, heorra, 


some general 


raphy, however | 
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acquire the Anglo-Saxon. The invidious prefer- 
ence given to the French was no more than the 
natural consequence of its being the native tongue 
of himself and his nobles. But, be this as it may, 
it was the language of the court, the nobility, and 
the courts of judicature ; pleadings were carried on 
in it, and fashion spoke it.* Hume, whose litera- 
ry tastes and philosophical opinions led him to 
regard the French with extravagant admiration, 
attributes a far greater influence to these things 
than any modern student of our literary history 
will admit them to have possessed ; and, what is 
worse, is pleased to represent that influence as 
highly beneficial. His words are, ‘‘ From this 
proceeded that mixture of French which is, at 
present, to be found in the English tongue, and 
which composes the greatest and best part of our 
language.’’ Most well-informed Englishmen are 
now-a-days prepared to deny both the fact and the 
inference, and to maintain, on the contrary, that the 
glory and strength of our language consist in the 
breadth and solidity of its Anglo-Saxon basis. 
But whatever the preferences which were given to 
the French ‘after the Conquest—and whether the 
result of necessity or design—they could never lead 
to the suppression or material degradation of the 
English. tt was the language of the mass of the 
people ; and as the conquerors, after all, were but 
few in numbers, it was far more probable, as in 
other cases, that the conquerors should eventually 
adopt a modification of the language of the van- 
quished, than that the vanquished should adopt that 
of the victors. 

The specimens which we possess of the earliest 
English, though scanty, are sufficient to show that 
the change in the language was nearly complete 
about the epoch fixed upon above, namely, 1260. 
Probably the first extant specimen of modern Eng- 
lish is a proclamation addressed to the people of 
Huntingdonshire by Henry III. in 1258.¢ A song 
of triumph, (probably composed in London,) on the 


* Notwithstanding the statements of Blackstone and 
many other writers, the prececdings of the legislature 
and acts of state remained a remarkable exception to this 
supremacy of provincial French over its humbled rival 
during the first two centuries after the Conquest. Pal- 
grave has observed that English was used in their 
charters by the kings until the reign of Henry II., when 
Latin, which had been the invariable usage before Alfred, 
regained its ascendancy: while neither deed nor law in 
French has been discovered earlier than the reign of 
Henry ILI. The learning on this point will be found 
collected by Luders, in his tract on the use of the French 
Language in our ancient Laws and Acts of State. 

tSince this document is highly curious, and usually 
cited as the first authentic specimen of modern English, 
it may be as well to state that it may be consulted in 
Henry’s History of Great Britain, vol. viii., Appendix 
No. 4, or in Latham, pp. 77, 78. For a catalogue of 
specimens of early English, see Latham, p. 78. It is 
singular that the reign of Henry iI. should thus present 
us, within less than ten years of each other, with both 
the first extant Act of State in modern English, (1253, 
as in the text,) and also with the first Statute, (1266, de 
Scaccario,) in French. And it is not less difficult to ac- 
count for the first statutory appearance of the French 
language at that time, than for its having continued to 
be the ordinary language of the Statutes until 1 Rich- 
ard III., 1483 ;—especially after its abolition from Plead- 
ings, 36 Edward III., on the popular reasons set forth in 
the preamble: ‘‘ Reasonably the said laws and customs 
the rather shall he perceived and known and better un- 
derstood in the Tongue used in the said Realm, and by 
so much every man may the better govern himself with- 
out offending the Law, and better defend his Heritage ; 
and in divers countries where the King and Nobles have 
been, good governance and just right is done to every 








person, because that the Laws and Customs are used in 
the Tongue of the Country.” 
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victory of the confederate barons, in 1264, at Lewes, 
is somewhat less obsolete in its style; which is 
what one would expect. Robert of Gloucester 
(about 1300) made a metrical version of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. By this time it appears a consider- 
able number of French words had been received 
into the English language—but still in no such 
uantity as to justify the representation of Dr. 
jv woe who says, rather vaguely, that he seems 
to have ‘used a kind of intermediate dictior, 
neither Saxon nor English.’’ Vaguely, we say, 
for the passage might suggest the notion that 
French was found in a very large proportion ; this, 
however, he does not mean; for he is evidently 
referring principally to the change in the grammat- 
ical character of the language. Warton, speaking 
of the same author, calls him ‘* full of Saxonisms.”’ 
Hallam says, ‘* On comparing him with Layamon, 
a native of the same county, and a writer on the 
same subject, it will appear that a great quantity 
of French had flowed into the language since the 
loss of Normandy.’’ The historian must be sup- 

sed to be speaking comparatively with the 
French previously existing. ‘The style of Robert 
of Gloucester may be easily estimated by any one 
curious enough to look into the accessible and co- 

ious extracts in Warton and Ellis; it will at once 
be seen that, relatively to the Saxon, the French is 
still a very subordinate element. 

It was not till the middle and towards the close 
of the fourteenth century, that English became, to 
any considerable extent, the language of literature. 
The first prose work was Sir John Mandeville’s 
Travels, which appeared in 1356. Wickliffe’s 
translation of the Bible—alas! still existing only 
in manuscript—is referred to 1383:* ‘Trevisa’s 
translation of Hygden’s Polychronicon to 1385, 


and Chaucer’s immortal works were all produced 


in the latter half of the same century. The statute 
of 1365, which decreed that the pleadings in courts 
of justice should be conducted in English, in conse- 
quence of the general ignorance of French, had 
been just preceded (1354) by an order that no ec- 
clesiastical preferment should be given in England 
to any person not conversant with the English lan- 
guage, and resident there, cardinals alone ex- 
cepted.¢ Shortly after it appears to have become 
the common language of the court and nobility, as 
well as of the people. 

We are not to suppose for a moment that the 
changes in the language were exactly simultaneous, 
and proceeded pari passu through every part of the 
kingdom. We might be sure, if we reasoned only 
& priori, that they would not—and we know from 
historic evidence that they did not. The more re- 
mote parts of the island—those which were least 
likely to be influenced by the court—long retained, 
and retain even to this day, a larger portion of 
Anglo-Saxon words; as well as some of those 


* Many proposals have from time to time heen made 
for publishing this highly curious work. Surely, if too 
hazardous for private enterprise, it might be easily under- 
taken by the Camden Society, or some kindred fraternity. 
Their subscribers would, we apprehend, willingly accept 
it by instalments. wate te of the high philological 
interest of the work, and the light it would probably 
throw on the history of our language, it has peculiar value 
to every religious mind as the first translation of the en- 
tire Scriptures. Wickliffe’s version of the New Testa- 
ment has been thrice printed, and stimulates curiosity to 
see that of the Old. Frevisa also is mentioned by Cax- 
ton, as having translated both the Old and New Testa- 
ment at the instance of Lord Berkeley ; but no copy of 
his translation is now known to remain. . 

+ Southey’s Common Place Book, third series, 391. 
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idioms and grammatical forms which did not per- 
manently adhere to the national speech. Trevisa, 
observing on the great diversity which Englishmen 
had in the sound and speaking of their own lan- 
guage, as a great wonder, says that it is departed 
in three ; and ‘‘ the men of Mercii that ben of mid- 
dle England, as it were partners with the ends, 
understanden better the side languages, northern 
and southern, than northern and southern under- 
standeth either other.’ 

Whatever mystery may attach to the causes by 
which the revolution in the language was effected, 
we may speak with confidence of some by which it 
was nol effected. It was certainly not by the influ- 
ence of iterary composition. The language, till 
long after the date at which, as stated, the change 
may be supposed to have been nearly complete, 
was very little written at all; certainly in no com- 
positions likely to affect the development of the 
language. The higher classes exclusively spoke 
French, from the Conquest to the reign of Edward 
III. Brompton relates that as Henry II. was return- 
ing from Ireland, through Pembrokeshire, and was 
addressed as the gode olde kynge, he was obliged to 
ask his squire the meaning of the words; and 
Hovden mentions that Longehamp, Bishop of Ely 
and Chancellor to Richard I., did not know a word 
of English ; though, as Hallam remarks, ‘‘ It seems 
probable that the higher classes were generally ac- 
quainted with English, at least in the latter part of 
that period.”? All letters, including those of a 
merely private nature, were written in Latin till 
1270, after which French was used. There is in 
Rymer a dispatch in French as late as Henry V., 
while prince, addressed to his father ; notwithstand- 
ing Thierry’s criticism upon it, the fair Katharine 
would have understood it better than, according to 
Shakspeare, she afterwards understood his English. 
The fact that French was long the language of 
power, rank, wealth, and fashion, had naturally led 
to its more sedulous cultivation, and as naturally to 
the neglect of the vernacular—which, though the 
language of the mass, must have been subject during 
all that period to manifold depravations from its not 
being critically studied. 

The preference given to French, on the part of 
the noble and opulent, naturally for a time encour- 
aged its extensive adoption on the part of that nu- 
merous class—numerous in every age and country 
—who are led by fashion, and who would of course 
ape the phraseology and manners of their masters. 
These would be likely to lend their aid in the cor- 
rupting or the slighting a speech, of which they 
had so little manliness as to feel ashamed. Tre- 
visa, writing in the early part of the reign of 
Richard II., has given us—in a passage too often 
quoted to need more than reference here—an 
amusing account of this silly ambition on the part 
of even many ‘ country-folk”’ of his time. It also 
furnishes us with an entertaining proof that, how- 
ever language and all other things appertaining to 
man may change, man himself remains much the 
; same. * Also uplondissche men,’’ [country-folk,} 
| says he, *‘ will liken himself [themselves] to gen- 
tlemen, and fondeth [affect] with great besynesse to 
| speak French for to be told of.”’ He also tells us 
| the exact date at which English began to be sys- 

tematically taught in grammar schools; and the 
| gentry to desist from teaching their children French. 
‘** Children in scole,”’ says he, ‘* against the usage 
and manir of all other nations, beeth compelled for 
to leve hire own langage, and for to construe hire 
lessons in Frenche ; and so they haveth sethe the 
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Normans came first into Engelond.”” He goes “4 The writer, however, who at this earliest epoch 
to say that this ‘‘ manir’’ had since ‘‘ some dele | of our literature exerted the greatest influence on 
changed,”’ and that, ‘in the year 1385, in all the 


the language, was unquestionably Chaucer; and 
grammar scoles of England,” children were taught | he certainly introduced a large number of words 
English. At the same time, he thinks it a disad-| from the French, as might be expected from his 
vantage attending the change that ‘* now they learn | early familiarity with the metrical romances, and 
no French, ne con none; which is hurt to them! his extensive translations from them. He also 
that shall pass the sea. And also gentlemen have | endeavored, though unsuccessfully, to introduce 
much left to teach their children to speak French.” | innovations of accent and pronunciation in his 
The two school-masters, John Cornwaile and | attempt at a more unexceptionable harmony. But 
Richard Pencriche, to whose instrumentality this | though the importations from the French are large, 
salutary revolution is, according to our author, to| relatively to the like element in such writers as 
be mainly ascribed, desewve to be held in lasting | Mandeville and Wickliffe, they are not such as to 
remembrance. | defraud his works of the praise of Spenser's cele- 
Since, however, up to the reign of Edward III., brated eulogy, that in them is to be found the 
French was the language of the sovereign and the | ‘* well of English undefiled ;*’ nor such, therefore, 
nobility, and the courts of law—since it was the | as to justify the nickname that was given him of 
universal practice, up to that time, (clearly shown | the ** French Brewer.” 
in the extract above referred to,) to construe Latin | We must bear in mind that, when it is said that 
into F’rench—and since, as we learn from the stat-| at this period of our language there were many 
utes of Oriel College, Oxford, so late as 1328, | words introduced from the French, the word many 
students were ordered to converse either in French | is relative ; there were many compared with what 
or Latin, of course as being the two polite lan-| there had been before, just as was the case with 
guages—we may be sure that the new language, | Latin words in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 
if we must call it so, which had been forming in | But neither in the one instance nor in the other 
silence and obscurity, could have been little writ- | were they so numerous as greatly to disturb the 
ten; and the revolution, therefore, is in no degree! ratio of the elements of the language. Five hun- 
to be ascribed to any such cause. Even in the! dred are many in relation to a thousand, but not to 
reign of Henry VIII., when Leland had the pillag-/| a million. Now we think it might be maintained 
ing of all the great libraries in the kingdom, he | that throughout our whole literary history our 
found only two or three bocks in English. most idiomatic writers have never admitted more 
A long passage from ‘ Sir John Mandeville’s| than a tenth that is not Anglo-Saxon; our least 
Travels’’ is quoted among the ere ar-| never less of Anglo-Saxon than two thirds. Of 
ranged specimens in the introduction to *‘ John-| course the language of common life has ever exhib- 
son’s Dictionary,’’ and has since been copied into | ited the vernacular in far larger proportion. 
many other works. It is a fair specimen of Man-| Chaucer will more than bear the /a/ter test, even 
deville’s usual style, and is still interesting for far|in those writings in which the foreign element 
other than philological reasons.* In this respect, | might be expected to be found in the greatest 
however, it serves to show how completely the | excess, both as being translations, and as having 
language was formed ; and, relatively to the change | been produced when his mind was most deeply 
from Anglo-Saxon, how little its character has been | imbued with the language of the originals. ‘Take 
altered even to the present day. Most of the dif- | his ** Romaunt of the Rose”’ fur example. Let the 
ferences are those of orthography, on which account | French and Anglo-Saxon words in any passage of 
it is better understood by the ear than by the eye. | five hundred words be counted ; we question whether 
The chief other differences consist in the retention | there is any in which the former are one third of 
of a few inflections of the verbs, since dropped, | the whole. If so, even these unfavorable speci- 
certain antique forms of some of the nouns andj} mens contain less of the foreign element than the 
pronouns, the double negative, and the usual prolix | writings of Johnson, Hume, or Gibbon. At the 
use of conjunctions and prepositions. The diction | same time, the class of words in question would 
is everywhere English, and as_ incontestably | certainly be found in far Jess proportion—and that 
Anglo-Saxon. In the passage referred to, and| for very obvious reasons—in his ‘‘ Canterbury 
which consists of many hundred words, very few | Tales,’’ in Sir John Mandeville’s Travels, or in 
are even in appearance of French extraction; and| Wickliffe’s Bible. All the writings of the last, 
perhaps some of tnese might, with greater reason, | rude in style though they be, are characterized (as 
be referred immediately to the Latin. are those of all popular reformers) by a liberal 
* A cheap edition of Mandeville’s Travels has been and, 80 to speak, instinctive adoption of the vernac- 
lately published. With all his extravagant credulity, ular diction. 
(and be it recollected that in one place he describes the} If we take specimens of Chaucer’s original come 
site of Paradise as exactly as if he had been employed to positions—the products of his maturer genius— 
take a trigonometrical survey thereof the day after our then he will more than bear the former test. Ex. 
first parents had left it,) Sir John must have had great : : ae 
wers of observation and much sagacity. He vehement- | Cepung @ very few passages in which he makes a 
© comenda, in the passage quoted by Johnson, for the | large demand on general and abstract nouns, (as of 


sphericity of the earth. As he travelled south he noticed | ethical qualities,) or of terms of art, (as of physie 
that the circumpolar stars gradually set ; that ina certain | or alchemy,) his diction is more purely Saxon than 
latitude the pole-star appeared on the horizon, and that as 


he still travelled south, new constellations and a south that of Swift. a In his most graphic descriptions of 
lode-star, as he expresses it, came into view. He is not character and incident, it will be found that all the 
indeed altogether successful in replying to the wise ob-| more vivid and expressive words and phrases— 


jections of those who proved the absurdity of his doctrine, | those which are most poetical in their effect—are 
from the fact that our Antipodes must live with their 


‘It Anglo-Saxon ; as, for example, in his picture of 
heads downwards. But he has one answer which is still ye agg 4 
po | powerfully applicable to all prejudices, philosophical the jovial monk, of whom he says that 
an 


otherwise:—“In fro what partie of the earth that a icht his bridle h 
men dwell, outher aboven or benethen, it seemeth always When he rode, vhietliae” ac i: oly len “and 
to hem that dwellen there, that they gon more right than Gingling in a whistling wind, as clear 





any other folk.” And eke as loud as doth his chapel bell ; 
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and of the poor parson, of whom he writes 


That Cristes lore and his apostles twelve 
He taught—but first he followed it himselve.* 


That in the translations of the French romances 
many French words should have been adopted was 
natural, for very many of the terms connected with 
chivalry were wanting in our own language. It 
was also natural that this species of literature 
should, to a certain extent, color the diction of 
those who employed themselves in translating it. 
‘*The great pest of speech,’’ says Johnson, ‘ is 
frequency of translation. No book was ever turned 
from one language into another without imparting 
something of its native idiom.’’ But the extent to 
which this importation of French words was car- 
ried in the translations of the metrical romances, 
affords no criterion whatever of the extent to which 
it generally prevailed, or any proof that an equal 
number of foreign terms had found their way into 
ordinary language. The moment we break away 
from these ‘translations’ to our original poetry 
and its appropriate themes, and still more when we 
come to plain prose, the proportion of the foreign 
element is at once seen to be much smaller : and, as 
to colloquial language, it would be nearly as absurd 
to suppose the Frenchisms of Chaucer equally prev- 
alent there, as to take the diction of Hume fora 
specimen of the extent to which Latin and French 
derivatives characterized the ordinary Scotch of his 
day. The number of such words was at no period 
greater than that of Latin words after the revival 
of classical literature—nor so great; and we have, 
therefore, just as little reason to represent the lan- 
guage as having derived its principal riches (as 

ume says) from French derivatives, as there 
would be in similarly designating the yet more 
important importations from the Latin.f 

The writers, to whom reference has been made, 
flourished in the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Our language was now fully formed ; and 
in substance, whatever modification it may have 
undergone, it has never altered. We proceed 
briefly to trace the principal modifications to which 


* The beautiful imitation by Dryden of Chaucer’s de- 
scription of the oe minister of Christ is decidedl 
inferior, in simple force and vividness, to the original. 
Nor have Goldsmith or Cowper, in treating the same 
theme, equalled the graphic touches of our antique poet. 

t Ample facilities are now given to every student, 
curious in the history of our language, of studying its 
earlier phases and peculiarities, and of verifying and im- 

ressing on the mind the generalized statements of Dr. 
chen and other philologists. Among the chief, are 
the large and often valuable publications of the “‘ Camden 
Society” and of other learned confederacies actuated by a 
similar spirit. The sedulous preservation of the older 
forms of orthography and inflection gives all such publi- 
cations a peculiar value, and constitutes them a museum 
of philological specimens and curiosities. Those who 
have not access to these can consult Warton’s History of 
English Poetry, Ellis’ Specimens, both of Poetry and Ro- 
mance, Weber’s Romances, the Paston Letters, and the 
two series of Letters (from the fifteenth century down- 
wards) published by Sir Henry Ellis from the original 
documents in the British Museum. They were designed 
to be illustrative of English history, but are certainly as 
strongly illustrative of the English language. Being the 
familiar letters of the parties whose names they bear, 
they are excellently well adapted to disclose to us the 
condition of the language of common life at the periods 
they were composed ;—of its vocabulary and grammar at 
all events, though they afford no adequate indications of 
what were even then the capabilities of the language as 
a vehicle of literature. This can never be estimated ex- 
cept by inspecting the deliberate compositions of writers 
of acknowledged genius. 
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it has been since subjected. The language, as the 
nation made progress in knowledge and civilization, 
became cultivated, and began to be written with 
some approach to uniformity. But it was still rude 
and unpolished ; and such it long remained. A 
language may be fully formed ; its grammar uni- 
form, and even highly artificial, like that of the old 
Latin or of the Anglo-Saxons; and yet be ex- 
tremely clumsy and uncouth. A long series of 
efforts and improvements is required to render it 
compact, energetic, and harmonious ; to give com- 
position either the requisite grace, or the requisite 
condensation. This cannot be done till the lan- 
guage is much written—till there is a /iterature. 
It is not till then that men become aware of the 
necessity of having an instrument which not only 
fulfils the first condition of a language—that of 
conveying thought with perspicuity ; but of fulfil- 
ling the next great condition—that of conveying it 
with brevity and elegance. It is not likely that 
men will see the desirableness of compactness in 
the forms of words and in the modes of combining 
them, half so soon when they merely speak as 
when they write a language, unless it be in single 
phrases, which (like the ‘* ogh clo”’ of Coleridge’s 
Jew) are to be repeated some scores of times in as 
many minutes. When a language is ——_, 
written, the saving of labor to the writer, the grad- 
ual generation of a feeling of taste, and the desire 
to impart and enjoy the appropriate pleasures of it, 
suggest at once manifold improvements. The 
necessity of dispatch, indeed, even in speech, has 
in all languages, from time immemorial, led to the 
formation of those zee ategierra—those conjunc- 
tions and prepositions, to the office and origin of 
which Horne Tooke first called due attention, 
though it must be admitted that his criticism is far 
from being always worthy of his original concep- 
tion. But there are other ‘* winged words” to 
which similar impulses and exigencies equally 
prompt an author, when language is generally 
written, and especially when it lives and breathes 
through a national literature. This second class 
of contrivances Horne Tooke half promised to in- 
vestigate, but never did. 

The slightest inspection of the English of the age 
of Mandeville and Chaucer will serve to show how 
much was required to be done in this direction. 
Many large classes of abbreviations were still req- 
uisite ; such as contractions in the forms of nouns 
and verbs, and the rejection of useless or unmusical 
consonants and syllables ; more refined and ellipti- 
cal idioms ; the suppression or amputation of sundry 
compound prepositions and conjunctions ; the cur- 
tailment of many other superfluous or pclysyllabice 
particles, as well as of some of the most prolix, yet 
most frequent constructions. Those brief formule, 
those refined ellipses, which give so much trouble 
and perplexity to the grammarian in his analysis— 
more especially in relation to syntax—are very 
generally among these secondary formations in 
language. ‘They are often anomalous enough to 
him, and resolutely refuse the proffered place in his 
laboriously invented classifications ; but they were 
resorted to because people feeling the convenience 
of them had adopted them with a very natural in- 
difference about the amount of trouble which they 
might be giving to grammarians.* This class of 


* There are few examples of over-refined grammatical 
speculation more absurd than some of those in which 
Home Tooke himself indulges ; speculations which al- 
most expose him to the condemnation of grammarians 


‘*Grammarians would 


which he quotes from Athenzus. 
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abbreviations had been but partially established in 
our own language, at the close of the fourteenth 
century, nor till two centuries afterwards. And 
this is one of the reasons why we so often find the 
writings of the authors of the olden time so intoler- 
ably tedious. It is not that we do not understand 
them; for, with the exception of a comparatively 
few obsolete words, the language is intelligible 
enough ; but the modes of expression are too clumsy 
for the impatience of modern ears. After perusing 
the writings of Addison or Swift, the reader feels, 
when he opens the pages of Sir John Mandeville, 
as though he had exchanged the rail-road carriage 
of the present day for the broad-wheeled wagon 
of the last century. An irresistible drowsiness 
comes over him at the constant repetition of such 
phrases as ‘‘ and eke right so as he told me, right 
so I told him ;’’ with the prolific family of ‘* all be 
it,’’ and ** how be it ;”’ the ** for-as-muches,’’ and 
the ‘‘in-as-muches;”’ the ‘‘if thats,’’ the * in 
thats,’’ and the ‘for thats ;”? with the ‘* gouty 
joints,’’ and * darning-work,”’ as Shaftesbury calls 
it, of ‘* whereat,”’ ** whereunto,’’ and ‘* wherein- 
soever ;’’ and the perpetual draw] of those huge 
megatheria among particles, ‘‘ peradventure,’’ ‘‘ not- 
withstanding,” and ** nevertheless.’’ Hume scolded 
Robertson for the old-fashioned word wherewith. 
** T should as soon take back whereupon, whereunto, 
and wherewithal. I think the only tolerable decent 
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This prolixity will always more or less charac- 
terize a rude and infant literature; but it was,a 
fault of special magnitude in our own—rendered 
doubly glaring, however, by the awkwardness of 
the language. Let us take a single sentence of 
Sir John Mandeville. He designs to express the 
notion, not certainly very original, that wherever 
he had wandered, he had seen human beings essen- 
tially the same; none that had two heads on their 
shoulders or were altogether destitute of understand- 
ings and consciences. In short, he had just to say 
what Lady Mary Montague expresses in two lines. 
‘* In all my travels,’ says she, ‘I have met with 
| but two sorts of people—men and women.”’ Sir 
John addresses himself to the business on this wise 
—** And yee shulle undirstonde, that of all theise 
contrees, and of all theise yles, and of all the 
dyverse folk, that I have spoken of before, and of 
dyverse laws, and of dyverse beleeves that thei have, 
yit is there non of hem alle, but that thei have sum 
resoun within hem and understondinge, but gif it be 
| the — eee” 
| he first English printer, the celebrated Caxton, 
| died in 1491. Southey’s friend, Burnett, in his 

‘* Specimens of English Prose Writers,’’ (which 
|may be called almost their joint production,) 
| notices, as remarkable, what Caxton says of Tre- 
| visa’s translation. We should like to compare the 
| translation, as Caxton altered it on printing it, with 





gentleman of the family is wherein; and I should! the Cottonian ot some other MS., so as to judge 
not choose to be often seen in hiscompany.”” From| for ourselves by the difference between the two of 
the accumulation of such phraseology, the compo-| the effect of the intermediate hundred years :—*‘ I, 
sition of our forefathers resembles the long-winded | William Caxton, a simple person, have endeavored 
narrative of some rustic lout, who is an hour in| me to write first overall the said book of Polychron- 
doing something, and then two hours in telling you | icon—somewhat have changed the rude and olde 
how he did it. Independently, indeed, of the de-| English, that is to wit, certain words, which in 
fects of the language, prolixity itself is one of the| these days we neither used ne understood.” And 


deadly sins of our elder writers.* 


be the greatest fools in existence, if there were no phy- 
sicians "—ei «rj ¢argde yoav. Such is the explanation 
of the meaning and origin of the word fo as the sign of 
the infinitive mood. First, “‘to” is equivalent to “ do,” 
though no'similarity of meaning can be imagined ; and 
as to form, the correspondent words in all the Teutonic 
languages will serve to show that they are from totally 
distinct roots. It is more droll still to find a sensible 
man like Crombie adopting the so-called explanation a 
generation afterwards, and even refining upon it ; talking 
as if the English were an aboriginal language, and had 
no historical connection with preéxisting dialects; ina 
word, as if it had been Gunedl be a set of languageless 
savages, and that he had had the whole process revealed 
tohim. ‘‘I have remarked that the first care of men in 
a rude and infant state would be to assign names to sur- 
rounding objects, and that the noun, in the natural order 
of things, must have been the first part of speech. * * * 
Thus I shall suppose that they assigned the word plant 
as the name of a vegetable set in the ground. To ex- 

ress the act of setting it they would say do plant, that 
is, act plant.” (P. 100.) A little history sets all this 
refined metaphysics at rest. The Anglo-Saxons had an 
infinitive with a characteristic termination ; also a ge- 
rundial form, or verbal noun, to which the preposition is 
affixed: infinitive /ufian, to love; gerundial form, to /u- 
Jigenne, also to love. Now when so many other termina- 
tions were dropped in the formation of English, those 
of both infinitive and gerund were dropped ; the preposi- 
tion fo was however retained, and has since served as a 
sign of the infinitive form of the verb. 

* Perhaps, after all, it is in the epistolary compositions 
of the age, aud the never-ending formule of salutation, 
that the drawl of our ancestors strikes us most forcibly, 
as most in contrast with the dispatch and conciseness of 
these pe aegll days. ‘* Right worshipful, and my 
reverend and most special lord, I recommend me unto your 
good grace in the most humble and lowly wise that I can 
or may, desiring to hear of your a pe and. welfare 
as to my most singular joy and special comfort :” such is 


the concise exordium of “‘ honest John Northwood,” in the 


again :—‘* Some gentlemen blamed me, saying that 
in my translations, I have over curious terms, which 
could not be understand of common people, and de- 
| Sired me to use olde homely terms in my transla- 
|tions. As I fain would satisfy every man, so to do, 
I took an old book and read therein; but certainly 
the English was so rude and broad that I could not 
well understand it. Also the Lord Abbot of West- 
minster did show to me late certain evidences 
written in old English, for to reduce it into our 
English then used ; but it was written in such wise, 
that it was more like to Dutch than English; so 
that I could not reduce, ne bring it to be under- 
stonden. And certainly, our language now used, 
varyeth far from that which was spoken when I 
was born ; fur we Englishmen ben born under the 
domination of the moon, which is never stedfast, 
but ever wavering ; waxing one season and waneth 
and decreaseth another season ; and common Eng- 
lish that is spoken in one shire, varyeth from 
another.”’ Of the magical power of the instrument, 
which had now come into Caxton’s hands, there 
can, at all events, be no doubt. With it, he him- 
self probably exercised a greater influence on the 
language than any other man between Chaucer and 
the reformation ; and the changes wrought in it by 
his wondrous art were almost immediately con- 
spicuous. 
Owing partly to the more general writing, and 


Paston Letters, when about to narrate events of a nature 
which in our day would assuredly abridge ceremony. The 
oe air of these very curious letters is equally de- 
iberate. But we are not to forget that in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the pen was a far more unwield 
instrument than the owed, ond the art of writing, an 
still more of thinking, a most operose procceding. 































| 
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still more to the printing of the language, a sensible 
improvement took place between the age of Caxton 
and the death of Henry VIII. The compositions 
which remain to us exhibit progressively greater 
brevity of expression, as well as compactness of 
construction, and even some degree of occasional 
elegance. ‘To give the language, however, that 
polish and refinement which it was destined ulti- 
mately to reach, another cause still more powerful 
was to come into operation contemporaneously with 
the above causes; we mean the revival of classical 
jiterature. The formation of taste was the certain, 
though gradual, result of contact with the graces 
of diction and style so prodigally displayed in the 
pages of the great writers of Greece and Rome. It 
wouid perhaps be too much to assert that the Eng- 
lish language, supposing the progress of the nation 
to have continued steady in knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, might not in time have attained a polish and 
elegance equal to what it now possesses, even 
though classical literature had not interposed its 
natural influence. But there can be little doubt 
that a much longer process would have been re- 
quired. There can be as little doubt that the pro- 
cess we actually went through might have been still 
further abridged, (and it would have been certainly 
safer,) if, as classical literature became generally 
cultivated, our authors had contented themselves 
with insensibly imbibing the classical spirit, and 
not absurdly aspired to copy the classical forms ; 
if they had endeavored to transfer simelar graces to 
the English, instead of vainly endeavoring to repro- 
duce the same; if they had sought to refine and 
polish their native tongue, and to develop its re- 
sources in a manner which harmonized with its 
peculiar genius and analogies, instead of too deeply 
tincturing its diction, (as they often did,) and dis- 
torting its syntax, (as they sometimes did,) and even 
its metres, in compliment to those of Greece and 
Rome. ‘The process by which the classics ulti- 
mately produced their appropriate and never-failing 
effect was necessarily a long one, and was charac- 
terized by certain fluctuations at different stages. 
The primary effects appear to have been simply 
advantageous. The classics were at first too little 
studied to produce pedantry—to cause extensive 
innovations in diction—or perverse transfers of un- 
congenial idiom—or indeed any foolish attempt at 
wholesale, indiscriminate, or factitious imitation.* 
They simply and unconsciously led to an effort in 
those who were at all imbued with them to make 
the most of their native language such as it was— 
to reduce its elements to greater uniformity—to 
mould them into greater elegance and harmony—to 
diminish the uncouthness and deformities which 
stil] attached to it. 

A favorable instance of this influence operating 
on a mind of the first order may be found in the 
writings of the bosom friend of Erasmus, Sir 








Thomas More. Ben Jonson tells us that ‘ his 
works were considered as models of pure and ele- | 
gant style;’’ and Hallam is of opinion that his | 
history of Richard III. ‘is the first example of | 
good English language; pure and conspicuous, 
well-chosen, without vulgarisms or pedantry.” | 


* Many of the classical remains reappeared, it is true, 
not more strangely disguised by incongruous introduction 
of the ideas and language of modern romance and chiv- 
alry, than deformed by a diction rude and inelegant. 
Not a few versions or perversions of classic authors de- 
served, no doubt, the description which Gawain Douglas 
gives of Caxton’s romance founded on the AEneid— 
‘That it was no more like Virgil than the devil was like 
St. Austin.” 
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The interval between Mandeville (such as we have 
seen him) and Sir Thomas More was little more 
than a century and a half; yet many of the sen- 
tences of the latter, making allowance for an obso- 
lete term here and there, are even now models of 
easy and elegant English. The same comparative 
freedom from Latinized diction may be asserted of 
the fathers of the English Reformation, more es- 
pecially of Latimer. Their writings are certainly 
less largely tinctured with exotic terms than those 
of the next age ; though the construction is often, 
it must be confessed, uncouth to the last degree, 
and deserves to be characterized by Pliny’s descrip- 
tion of Seneca’s style, ‘* arena sine calce,’’ ** sand 
without lime.” Their more limited use of Latin- 
isms, limited as compared with that of the divines 
and philosophers of the age of Elizabeth and James, 
may be attributed to two causes. First, classical 
literature had not yet been so exclusively studied ; 
and, secondly, the writers in question were perpet- 
ually engaged in active life, everywhere coming in 
contact with the people, and naturally falling into 
a more vernacular diction. It is the recluse schol- 
ars, the philosophers and divines, who flourished 
at the conclusion of the sixteenth and the first half 
of the seventeenth century, who indulged in the 
largest coinage of Latin terms. ‘Generally it 
may be observed,”’ says Mr. Craik, *‘ with regard 
to the English prose of the earlier part of the six- 
teenth century, that it is both more simple in its 
construction and of a more purely native character 
in other respects, than the style which came into 
fashion in the latter years of the Elizabethan peri- 
od. When first made use of in prose composition, 
the mother tongue was written as it was spoken 
* * * in genuine Saxon words and direct unen- 
cumbered sentences; no painful imitation of any 
learned or foreign model was attempted. * * * 
The delicacy of a scholarly taste no doubt influ- 
enced even the English style of such writers as 
More, and his more eminent contemporaries or 
immediate followers; but whatever elegance or 
dignity these compositions thus acquired was not 
the effect of any professed or conscious endeavor to 
write in English as they would have written in 
what were called the learned tongues.”’ 

Not only was the first effect of the revival of 
classical literature on language and style simp] 
beneficial, but it continued to be so till Elizabet 
had ascended the throne. The critical cultivation 
of the language proceeded for some time on right 
principles and by a safe method. Nay, some of the 
learned men of the century might be considered 
almost purists in their views upon this subject. 
Thus we are told that Sir John Cheke, (1514— 
1557,) the famous Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, under whom studied Roger Ascham, the 
celebrated tutor of Elizabeth herself, projected a 
plan of reforming the English language by eradi- 
cating all words except those derived from Saxon 
roots! The project was very visionary and hope- 
less, it is true; nay, unwise and ungrateful ; for 
our language was already composite, and the words 
derived from the Latin and French not only formed 
an integral part of the language, but could not be 
dispensed with, except by the violent and impossi- 
ble expedient of reviving obsolete rvots. The 
project however, at all events, shows that he had no 


| desire to overrun the language with the words and 


the idioms of his cherished classics. His own style 
—he has left but litthke—is remarkably idiomatic, 
and makes us regret that we have no more of him. 
Ilis pamphlet on Ket the tanner’s rebellion, 1549, 
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“‘The Hurt of Sedition,’ would be necessarily | same elements as at present, and to have deserved 
plain and popular, being printed to be dispersed | the eulogium that Dr. Johnson has passed upon its 


among the rebels. 
Cobbett could not have written more to the level of 
the parties than the Greek professor. ‘+ Ye pre- 
tend to a commonwealth. 


A few lines will show that} copiousness—(the singularity of excluding Shak- 


speare from the dialect of poetry, and of confining 
him to that of common life, is nothing to our pres- 


ow amend ye it by} ent purpose ;)—‘* From the authors,’’ says he, 


killing of gentlemen, by spoiling of gentlemen, by | ‘‘ which rose in the time of Elizabeth a speech 


imprisoning of gentlemen? 
commonwealth ! 
their riches or their rule! 
so much in hand, as you do now. They never 
resisted the king, never withstood his council, be 
faithful at this day, when ye be faithless, not only 
to the king, whose subjects ye be, but also to your 
lords, whose tenants ye be. Is this your true duty, 


in some of homage, in most of fealty, in all of alle- | 


giance, to leave your duties, go back from your 
promises, disobey your betters and obey your tan- 
ners, to change your obedience from a king to a 
Ket, and submit yourselves to traitors?’’? A simi- 
lar freedom from any. iJ! consequences of familiarity 
with classical literature appears in the pages of 
Ascham, whose style is also comparatively pure in 
diction, and for the most part simple in construc- 
tion. 

The changes, however, which we have now to 
trace were fast approaching. It is to be attributed 
not solely to familiarity with the ancient languages, 
but in part also to the vanity of those travelled 
gentlemen who then, as at other times, frequently 
brought home a larger accession of affectation than 
of knowledge, and a richer treasure of words than 
of thoughts. So early as 1580 we find Wilson, 
the author of the first English work on Rhetoric, 
thus expressing himself: ‘‘ Among other lessons 
this should first be learned—that we never afiect 
any strange inkhorn terms, but speak as is common- 


ly received, neither seeking to be over fine, nor yet 
being over careless, using our speech as most men 
do, and ordering our wits as the fewest have done. 
Some seek so far outlandish English, that they for- 


get altogether their mother’s language. And I 
dare swear this, if some of their mothers were 
alive they were not able to tell what they say; and 
yet these fine English clerks will say they speak in 
their mother-tongue, if a man should charge them 
with counterfeiting the king’s English. Some far- 
journeyed gentlemen at their return home, like as 
they love to go in foreign apparel, so they will 
powder their talk with over-sea language. Ie that 
cometh lately out of France will talk French-Eng- 
lish, and never blush at the matter. Another 
chops in with English-Italianated, and applieth the 
Italian phrase to our English speaking. * * * 
The fine courtier will talk nothing but Chaucer; 
the mystical wise man and poetical clerks will 
speak nothing but quaint proverbs and blind allego- 
ries, delighting much in their own darkness, ¢s- 
pecially when none can teil what they do sdy. ‘The 
unlearned, or foolish fantastical, that smells but of 
learning, (such fellows as have seen Jearned men in 
their days,) will so Latin their tongues, that the 
simple cannot but wonder at their talk, and think 
surely they speak by some revelation. I know 
them that think rhetoric to stand wholly upon dark 
words, and he that can catch an inkhorn term by 
the tail, him they count to be a fine Englishman, 
and a good rhetorician.”” The folly had got so 
common, that Shakspeare amused his audiences 
with ridiculing Kuphuists, and other the like cox- 
combs. 

The language towards the middle of Elizabeth's 
reign may be said to have consisted of much the 





A marvellous tanned| might be formed adequate to all the purposes of 
Why should ye hate them for; use and elegance. 


Rule, they never took | were extracted from Hooker and the translators of 


If the language of theology 


the Bible, the terms of natural knowledge from 
Bacon, the phrases of policy, war, and navigation 
from Raleigh, the dialect of poetry from Spenser 
and Sydney, and the diction of common life from 
Shakspeare, few ideas would be lost to mankind 
for want of English words in which they might be 
expressed.’’ Now the bulk of this language is, 
and has ever been, Saxon; at the same time, the 
obligations to Greek and Latin, have been neither 
few nor small. ‘The derivatives from these add 
much to its wealth, especially in those departments 
in which it was weakest—science, philosophy, and 
art. It has often been made a subject of lamenta- 
tion that it should have thus resorted to the peril- 
ous experiment of calling in the aid of foreign aux- 
iliaries ; that it did not depend on its home-born 
strength, and adapt itself, as the modern German 
has done, to the demands of increasing knowledge 
by combinations of its own elements. But it must 
never be forgotten, that the change in grammatical 
structure rendered harmonious combinations of its 
once homogeneous elements no longer possible ; that 
the new terms for the most part supplied the place 
of words which the language did not possess, and 
could not for the above reason readily frame; that 
where this was not the case they enriched it with 
many synonymes, in which our language is peculiar- 
ly copious ; and that though some portion of the old 
Anglo-Saxon words becaine obsolete, there never 
has been a period since the formation of the lan- 
guage in which the proportion of its principal ele- 
ment has been seriously’diminished. For some 
further remarks, tending to show that a decided 
preponderance of advantages, on the whole, at- 
tended the influence of the classical languages on 
our own, we must refer our readers to our previous 
article on the Structure of the English Language. 

Up to Elizabeth’s reign there was, perhaps, no 
great reason to complain of the extent of classical , 
importations ; after that period, however, we cer- 
tainly find the Latin element making undue en- 
croachments ; and those encroachments continued 
for nearly half a century onward, producing a very 
perceptible difference for the worse in diction, and 
introducing a species of construction utterly un- 
suited to the genius of the English language. A 
word or two on both these points. 

These changes were in great part to be attributed, 
not simply to the too exclusive culture of classical 
literature, and to the pedantry which was consequent 
upon it—especiaily under the patronage of the first 
James, who himself was fit for nothing except to be 
king-pedagogue of a nation of pedants—but to the 
recluse life of many of the principal writers of the 
first half of the seventeenth century. Latin was 
the language of European literature ; many learned 
men read little else—ofien wrote in it—and inevi- 
tably imbibed the habit of transferring Latin terms 
and idioms almost without being conscious of it. 
Johnson justly says, that ‘* he that has long culti- 
vated another language will find its words. and 
combinations crowd upon his memory, and haste 
and negligence, refinement and affectation, will ob- 
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trude borrowed terms and exotic expressions.”’ 
Some further apology may be allowed to these 
writers, and, indeed, to all writers of that day from 
the necessities of the case ; they were often com- 
pelled to create new terms to express new thoughts ; 
for knowledge rolled in at that memorable era in a 
full tide, and overflowed the narrow channel of the 
language. Still this apology is not sufficient ; for 
they did not restrict themselves to necessary inno- 
vations; wherever they found terms which, to their 
morbid taste, appeared more energetic or brilliant 
than those which the vernacular stock supplied, 
they at once Anglicized them, sometimes with so 
little regard to the analogies of the language, that 
the words themselves betrayed, in their very form, 
as well as in their roots, their foreign origin. 

So extensive were these importations, that there 
are comparatively few terms of classical origin now 
in use, (if we except the additions to the nomen- 
clature of modern science,) which are not to be met 
with in some shape or other in the writers who 
flourished from the accession of Elizabeth to the 
Restoration. Subsequent writers have had no occa- 
sion to dig in that mine; their task has been to 
mould into greater harmony with the analogies of 
the language the terms which they deemed fit to 
reserve and consecrate for perpetual use. From 
the writings of Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Donne, and about a score more of our authors 
of this period, might probably be collected two or 
three thousand Latin derivatives, which have since 
become obsolete; many of them among the é@zaé- 
Asyiuera, as critics would say, of the authors 
themselves. Some such audacities were ventured 
on among his ‘‘ native wood notes wild’’ even by 
Shakspeare—at least some pass under his name. 

But the familiarity of these writers with Greek 


and Latin often led them beyond the mere multi- 


plication of terms of classical origin. hey not 
only imported words before unknown to the lan- 
_ guage, just giving them an Anglicized form and 
termination ; but they not seldom employed words 
of foreign derivation, which had been already ap- 
propriated to a different meaning, in their original 
sense. ‘Thus Jeremy Taylor employs ‘* immured”’ 
for ‘‘ encompassed ;”” ‘* extant’’ in the sense of 
** standing out” (as applied to bawrelief;) ‘* inso- 
lent”? for ‘* unusual ;’’ * irritation’’ for ‘* making 
void.’ One of the most ludicrous instances of this 
is a passage in which, having occasion to refer to 
the ‘* bruising of the serpent’s head,”’ he speaks of 
the ‘‘ contrition of the serpent ;’’ to which may be 
added another noticed by Bishop Heber—the use 
of the word “excellent” for ‘* surpassing.’’ In 
this sense of the word, ‘Taylor in one place speaks 
of an “excellent pain!’ A still stronger evidence 
of the injurious effects of classical erudition upon 
taste, is supplied in the prodigal waste of it dis- 

layed even in the pulpit, and in popular harangues. 
The discourses both of divines and lawyers, strange 
to say, seem to have been often the objects of ad- 
miration in proportion to the amount of what was 
unintelligible to their hearers. ‘There is an age, 
however, in every country when pedantry is popu- 
lar. 

But it was not simply in the extensive importa- 
tion of foreign terms that we discover the undue 
influence at this period of the study and imitation 
of the classics; it was seen as conspicuously in 
the almost universal adoption of a periodic struc- 
ture of sentence, unsuited to the genius of our Jan- 
guage. To those of Greece and Rome, which 
possessed a more elaborate system of inflections and 
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terminations, and were less encumbered with what 
Campbell calls the ‘‘ luggage of particles,” than 
any modern languages, the periodic structure was 
admirably adapted. Sentences of almost intermin- 
able length unroll themselves with perfect perspi- 
cuity ; clause is linked to clause with no loss of 
meaning, yet with great addition to compactness 
and harmony. It has been justly observed, that we 
often find, in a sentence of inordinate length, the 
most important words reserved to the very last, as, 
for example, in the orations of Demosthenes ; 
where they have all the effect of a sudden explo- 
sion. This is seldom possible with us. Yet this 
complicated structure of sentences was wonderfully 
affected in the time we are now treating, perhaps 
more in Hooker and in the prose of Milton than 
anywhere else. He who can read the sentences 
from these writers, cited below, without any more 
than the requisite pauses, must have sound lungs.* 
There have not been wanting, in modern times, 
writers who have greatly admired the stately 
march, and sometimes majestic and organ-like har- 
mony, of this style. ‘Thus Coleridge speaks with 
rapture of its ‘‘ difficult evolutions’? and solemn 
rhythm; though he confesses, at the same time, 
its inaptitude in relation to our language. Many 
single passages of our greatest writers of the seven- 
teenth century, composed in this style, are, how- 
ever, amung the noblest to be met with in all liter- 
ature. 

Of the writers of this epoch who so largely im- 
ported Latinisms into the language, Jeremy Taylor 
is perhaps the one who, as little as any, affects the 
periodic style. ‘Though his sentences are often 
long, inordinately long, his connectives are usually 
extremely simple. One favorite and much abused 
conjunction is his general link. How exquisite is 
the harmony, as well as the conception, of the fol- 
lowing sentence! The close is music itself :— 
‘*So much as moments are exceeded by eternity, 
and the sighing of a man by the joys of an angel, 
and a salutary frown by the light of God’s counte- 
nance, a few frowns by the infinite and eternal 
hallelujahs, so much are the sorrows of the godly 


* “ Albeit, therefore, I must needs in reason condema 
inyself of over great boldness for thus presuming to ofier 
to your lordship’s view my poor and slender labors ; yet, 
because that which moves me so to do, is a dutiful affec- 
tion some way to manifest itself; and glad to take this 

resent occasion, for want of other more worthy your 
ordship’s acceptation ; | am in that behalf, not out of 
hope your lordship’s wisdom will the easier pardon my 
fault, the rather because myself am persuaded that my 
faultiness had been greater if those writings concerning 
the nobler parts of those laws under which we live, should 
not have craved with the first your lordship’s favorable 
approbation, whose painful care to uphold all laws, and 
especially the ecclesiastical, hath by the space of so many 
years so apparently showed itself, that if we, who enjoy 
the benefit thereof, did dissemble it, they whose malice 
doth most enjoy our good herein would convince our un- 
thankfulness.”— Hooker's Dedicatory Epistle. 

** But much latelier in the private academies of Italy, 
whither I was favored to resort, perceiving that some tri- 
fles which [ had in memory, composed at under twenty 
or thereabouts, (for the manner is that every one must 
give some proof of his wit and reading there,) met with 
acceptance above whut was looked for, and other things 
which I had shifted in seareity of books and conveniences 
to patch up amongst them, were received with written 
encomiums, which the Italian is not forward to bestow on 
men on this side the Alps, [began thus far to assent both 
to them and to divers of my friends here at home, and 
not less to an inward prompting which now grew daily 
upon me, that by labor and intense study, which I take 
to he my portion in this life, I might perhaps leave some- 
thing so written to after-times, as they should not willing- 
ly let it die."—.Milton on Church Government, B. LL. 
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to be undervalued in respect of what is deposited 
for them in the treasures of eternity. Their sor- 
rows can die, but so cannot their joys. And if the 
blessed martyrs and confessors were asked concern- 
ing their past sufferings and their present rest, and 
the joys of their certain expectation, you should 
hear them glory in nothing but in the mercies of 
God, and in the cross of the Lord Jesus. Every 
chain is a ray of light, and every prison is a palace, 
and every loss is the purchase of a kingdom, and 
every affront in the cause of God is an eternal 
honor, and every day of sorrow is a thousand years 
of comfort, multiplied with a never-ceasing numer- 
ation—days without night, joys without sorrow, 
sanctity without sin, charity without stain, posses- 
sion without fear, society without envying, com- 
munication of joys without lessening; and they 
shall dwell in a blessed country, where an enemy 
never entered, and from whence a friend never 
went away.” 

With the Restoration (1660) commenced a strik- 
ing series of changes in English construction and 
style, terminating at the commencement of the 
next century in those forms, usages, and laws of 
composition, which with very limited and transient 
exceptions have prevailed ever since. Immedi- 
ately after the accession of Charles II., the periodic 
style began to give way, and a more simple struc- 
ture to take its place; the license of coining Latin 
derivatives also ceased ; indeed, our language was 
substantially the same as it is at present. What 


was required was to file away asperities, to throw 
out redundancies, to refine barbarisms, to bring into 
greater accordance with the analogies of the lan- 
guage words half exotic in form, to refine what 
was worthy of being refined, and to reject the ore 
which would not pay for the cost of smelting. 


The first changes, however, which commenced 
with the Restoration, were such as might well 
make a thoughtful student of the language question 
whether they would not deteriorate rather than 
benefit it; whether, whatever might be the defects 
of style now about to undergo a change, the rem- 
edy would not prove worse than the disease. 

At first it seemed as if the language had but 
exchanged one set of hazards fur another—or 
rather, as if causes of depravation which had pretty 
well reached their limit, and to which the language 
had in a measure adapted itself, were now to be 
followed by others far more active for mischief, 
and having the powerful aids of novelty and fashion 
in their favor. The stream of classical derivatives 
had been well-nigh dried up; and if here and there 
a pedant still persisted in introducing them, there 
were no longer any prevailing tendencies that way. 
One of the new dangers, though not the chief, was 
of a flood of affected Gallicisms, with which the 
young monarch and his merry court naturally came 
stored, and which they seemed as willing to impart 
to our barbarous countrymen, as those vices which 
had the same source, and in which they were, un- 
happily, equally proficient. This class of innova- 
tions at first seemed fraught with far greater dan- 
gers than could attend a too profuse and pedantic 
resort to the classical languages. ‘They were sanc- 
tioned by the authority and example of a young 
and, for a time, highly popular monarch; by the 
influence of a court half French in taste and associ- 
ations ; and, what was quite as mischievous, by the 
pretension to higher polish and gentility—the notion 
that gentlemen and ladies ought thus to speak; a 
notion which, if it once fairly takes possession of 
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the heads of said gentlemen and ladies, is quite 
sufficient to reconcile them to the practice of any 
absurdity. Discourses accordingly were garnished 
with a trimming of French terms and phrases ; 
and happy, doubtless, was the fop, who, like the 
fops of all other generations, could most astonish 
his country neighbors by new names for objects 
which they had been accustomed to cal] all their 
lives by plain English ones; and give seeming 
substance to his inanities of thought by clothing 
them in a fantastic frippery of affected Gallicisms. 
In a word, the language appeared still inclined for 
a masquerade, only in a new dress, and that not 
even so becoming as the former one. If our older 
authors sought, somewhat too assiduously, to indue 
themselves in the grave and solemn vesture of the 
ancients, their successors were determined that 
French costume should now be all the vogue. 
But the danger passed away. Those causes which 
have already been represented as rendering our 
language impregnable even to a foreign victor, 
more than sufficed to secure it against this new 
peril. The innovations, if for a time extensive, 
were extensive only within the precincts of the 
court, and among that class of people to whom 
court influence is as the breath of their nostrils; 
and the majority of them were not permanent even 
there. 

In the mean time, some of the words thus intro- 
duced really became serviceable; and, in spite of 
the ridicule with which they were treated, stood 
firm, and have obtained a permanent footing. It 
is curious that many of the foreign terms and 
affected phrases with which Dryden, in one of his 
plays, has interlarded the discourse of one of his 
fine ladies, by way of satire on the prevailing prac- 
tice in the circles of fashion, have received the 
sanction of usage, and are now parts of the lan- 
guage. The gradual introduction and ultimate 
naturalization of foreign terms, at first ridiculed 
and satirized, often afford us a striking proof of 
the precarious influence even of the most enlight- 
ened criticism; when sustained by the best reasons, 
We have other striking proofs of this in the follow- 
ing century, when authors no less celebrated than 
Swift and Addison set themselves against certain 
innovations, and -were only partially successful. 
Speaking of sundry long polysyllabic words which 
had been introduced ‘‘ in the course of the war,” 
the Tatler (No. 230) says, ‘‘ If they attack us too 
frequently we shall certainly put them to flight 
and cut off their rear.’’ ‘* Kvery one of them,’ 
remarks D’Israeli, ‘* still keep their ground.”’ 

But it was not in an importation of Gallicisms 
that the chief danger was to be apprehended. The 
periodic style as well as Latinistic diction of the 
preceding generation had been abandoned—and 
very properly so; and it now seemed but too 
probable that our authors would fall into an oppo- 
site extreme, and adopt a vulgarized style ; free, it 
is true, from the stiffness and formality of their 
predecessors, but without one particle of its maj- 
esty and grandeur ; without even any of the deco- 
rum which ought to belong to all styles. The 
colloquialisms of every day speech were extrava- 
gantly affected ; colloquialisms, often pardonable 
enough elsewhere, but offensive in literature. 
The writers of that day weary and disgust us with 
their perpetual use of vulgar contractions and 
abbreviations, with their ‘‘ tis’’ and ‘* tisnt,’’ with 
their ‘‘ aints’’- and ‘‘ donts,’’? and ‘* wonts”’ and 
‘* shauts ;”’ with their ‘‘ by ems”’ and “ at ems,” 
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and many other affected imitations of the freedom 
of ordinary speech.* Seeking ease and nature, as 
they thought, they forgot dignity and decorum ; or 
rather, like upstarts assuming a false gentility, 
they mistook vulgarity for ease, and impudence for 
freedom. The fault particularly prevails in the 
political writings of that age; writings, by the 
way, which form no inconsiderable portion of its 
literature. None was more signally guilty of it 
than Roger L’Estrange, known chiefly now, and 
that only obscurely, by his translations; better 
known then, as a most voluminous and virulent 
political pamphleteer. A few flowers gathered 
from a single paragraph will be more than suffi- 
cient to illustrate this distinctive peculiarity.t It 
is not without reason that Coleridge observes that 
the “ cavalier slang’’ of L’Estrange, and his con- 
temporary party writers, infected even the divines 
of the reign of Charles I]. We acknowledge 
thankfully, however, that during this period there 
was at least one author by whom pure and nervous 
English was written with rare felicity. The poems 
and prose of Dryden anticipate the improvements 
in the language which were not generally recog- 
nized till the age of Addison. His plays—utterly 
unworthy of his genius—are disfigured by all the 
usual vulgarisms of the times. 

At the commencement of the following century, 
those changes of construction and style which com- 
menced with the revolution were completed. The 
elements of the language were in fact just what 
they are still, both in form and construction ; not 
taking into account such additions as the mere 
increase of knowledge had necessitated. New 
thoughts will of course require new terms. Mean- 
while, the periodic structure had disappeared at the 
same time that the vocabulary was adjusting itself. 
In this second fermentation, the language worked 
itself clear from all the feculence which had hith- 
erto clouded it—till at length, fully refined and 
clarified, it flowed transparent as a crystal from the 
pen of the elegant Addison. 

During the next generation the vocabulary of the 
English language fluctuated but little. An affecta- 
tion, indeed, of French idiom and phraseology was 
manifested by many authors from time to time, and 
is conspicuous enough in Bolingbroke. Of this 
fashion Johnson and Campbell both subsequently 
complained. Its principal cause was the extensive 
influence of French literature, then in its glory, 
and which was translated wholesale. It was not 
uncommon to hear these innovations justified by 
the assertion that the French was much the finer 
language of the two, and that the introduction of 
words and idioms from it was but enriching our 
own. Campbell has well met this argument in the 
following paragraph :— 

‘* But the patrons of this practice will probably 
plead, that as the French is the finer language, 
ours must certainly be improved by the mixture. 
Into the truth of the hypothesis from which they 
argue, I shall not now inquire. It sufficeth for my 

* This slipshod style is excellently well mimicked in 
the above-mentioned number of the ‘Tatler. 

+ * * *** She was easily put off the hool:s, and monstrous 
hard to he pleased again; she was as bad, ’tis true, as 
bad might iell be, and yet Xanthus had a kind of han- 
kering for her still. ** * The man was willing to make the 
best ofa hard game. * ** Coie, come, master, says Zsop, 
pluck up a good heart, for 1 have a project in my noddle 
that shail bring back my mistress, &c. What does my 
Zsop but away immediately to the market. * * * This 
way of proceeding set the whole town agog. * * * And 


for that bout all was well again between master and 
mistress.” 
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present purpose to observe, that the consequence is 
not logical, though the plea were just. A liquor 
produced by the mixture of two liquors, of differ- 
ent qualities, will often prove worse than either.* 
The Greek is doubtless a language much superior 
in riches, harmony, and variety to the Latin; yet, 
by an affectation in the Romans of Greek words 
and idioms, (like the passion of the English for 
whatever is imported from France,) as much per- 
haps as by anything, the Latin was not only viti- 
ated, but lost almost entirely in a few centuries 
that beauty and majesty which we find in the 
writers of the Augustan age. On the contrary, 
nothing contributed more to the preservation of the 
Greek tongue in its native purity, for such an 
amazing number of centuries, unexampled in the 
history of any other language, than the contempt 
they had for this practice. It was in consequence 
of this contempt that they were the first who 
branded a foreign term in any of their writers, 
with the odious name of barbarism.’’ And John- 
son, a little before the appearance of Campbell’s 
work, had alluded to the same tendency, fostered 
by the extensive translations from the French. 
His opinion, recorded at the close of the Preface 
to his Dictionary, is as follows :—*‘ If an academy 
should be established for the cultivation of our 
style—which I, who can never wish to see depend- 
ence multiplied, hope the spirit of English liberty 
will hinder or destroy—let them, instead of compil- 
ing grammars and dictionaries, endeavor with all 
their influence to stop the license of translators, 
whose idleness and ignorance, if it be suffered to 
roceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect of 
"rance.”’ 

The last considerable fluctuation in literary 
diction was produced by the great critic and censor 
himself—whose theory, as it often happens, was 
more perfect than his practice. Johnson is some- 
times somewhat unjustly represented as having 
actually introduced into the language many new 
words of Latin lineage. In truth, however, he is 
rarely, if ever, chargeable with coining derivatives 
absolutely new. Almost every word he employs 
was already in the language, and had been used by 
the writers of the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; they had simply been disused for a time, or 
had been rarely used. Words of the latter class 
Johnson used more freely, and in larger proportion 
to the vernacular stock, than any other modern 
writer. It was Johnson's familiarity with certain 
authors, as Sir Thomas Brown, Jeremy Taylor, 
Burton, which supplied him with his Latinisms. 
In brief, if Johnson rendered turbid the pure “ well 
of English,’ it was not by pouring in a foreign 
admixture, but by stirring up the sediment which 
had sunk or was sinking to the bottom. Of his 
Latinisms, those in his well-known definition of 
network may be taken as a specimen ; they were 
not new ; but what a heap of them in the same sen- 
tence! ‘* Any thing reticulated or decussated, with 
interstices at equal distances between the inter- 
sections.” 


* Ascham had anticipated the same argument and the 
same answer, expressed with a pleasant homeliness. 
‘Once I communed with a man which reasoned the 
English tongue to be increased and enriched thereby— 
saying, who will not praise that feast where a man shall 
drink at a dinner, both wine, ale, and beer? ~~ 
quoth I, they be all good, every one taken by himself 
alone ; but if you put malmsey and sack, red wine and 
white, ale and beer, and all into one pot, you shall make 
a drink neither easy to be known, nor yet wholesome for 
the body.” 
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It is not easy for those who have not inspected 
contemporaneous literature—especially its second- 
rate productions—to conceive to what an extent 
Johnson’s style was imitated by his admirers. 
His genius and long undisputed literary reign 
would indeed have secured for him a train of this 
kind, had his style been difficult of imitation; un- 
happily, it was imitated with the greatest ease— 
and its chief faults most easily of all. They even 
fell in with the universal tendencies of all young 
writers. As regards his diction, for example, 
young writers have uniformly a strong appetite for 
the ornate and sonorous ; for “‘ fine words,”’ as they 
are usually called. They think that terms of 
foreign or learned origin give to their compositions 
greater dignity ; forgetting that frigid stateliness 
is but a poor exchange for idiomatic strength and 
simplicity ; and that if the coveted terms are more 
sonorous, they are less vivid. Even when they are 
fully understood, they are feebler, because they are 
not those long-established symbols, the very voice 
of which clusters around them the whole band of 
appropriate associations. Between sounding Lat- 
inisms and homely idiomatic Saxon, there is all 
the difference as to power of awakening association 
that there is between a gong and a peal of village 
bells. Similar remarks apply to Johnson’s profuse 
use of antithesis. Contrast, in which it originates, 
and in which its power consists, heightens effect, 
and therefore the young writer thinks he cannot 
employ antithesis too frequently ; not aware as yet 
that a figure which is constantly employed not only 
loses its effect, but wearies by its repetition. But 
what is worse, the love of antithesis is apt to mislead 
ordinary writers, as it did indeed Johnson himself, 
into an antithesis of words, where there is little or 
none in the ideas. Extensive as the imitation of 
Johnson was, it could not last long. The rage of 
imitation is always a violent, but transient, epi- 
demic. Meantime, Sir James Macintosh (no in- 
competent judge) had so strong a sense of the per- 
nicious influence of Johnson’s style on our language 
generally, that so late as 1831 he declared, that 
** from the corruptions introduced by Dr. Johnson, 
English style was only then recovering.’? Other 
critics, beside Dr. Parr, would probably think this 
an exaggeration. ‘True genius, even in Johnson’s 
time, witness Goldsmith and Burke, could net 
descend to imitate; and, long before 1831, John- 
son’s writings, though always and deservedly pop- 
ular, had ceased to exercise any appreciable influ- 
ence on mere style. 

One of the most extravagant caricatures of the 
imitations of Dr. Johnson's style, we recollect to 
have seen, was a new model of a translation of the 
23rd Psalm. ‘Two of the verses, if we remember 
rightly, ran thus, ** Deity is my pastor, I shall not 
be indigent. * * * ‘Thou anointest my locks 
with odoriferous unguents—my chalice exuberates.”’ 
And perhaps the absurdity of this style is best seen 
by thus trying its effect on a composition of ex- 
quisite simplicity. We recommend all who aspire 
to this species of style to study the peroration of 
Sir Thos. Urquhart’s Jewel ; ‘* I could have intro- 
duced, in case of obscurity,(!) synonymal, exargastic, 
and palilogetic elucidations; for sweetness of 
phrase, antimetathetic commutations of epithets ; 
for the vehement excitation of matter, exclamations 
in the front, and epiphonemas in the rear. I could 
have used, for the promptlier stirring up of passion, 
apostrophal and prosopopeial diversions ; and for 
the appeasing and settling of them, some epanor- 
thetic revocations, and aposiopetic restraints. I 
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could have inserted dialogisms, displaying their 
interrogatory part with communicatively-pysmatic 
and sustentative flourishes, or proleptically, with 
the refutative schemes of anticipation an dsubjec- 
tion ; and that part which concerns the responsory, 
with the figures of permission and concession.”’ 

Since 1830, the tendency to innovate has been on 
the part of students of the German. So far as this 
tendency confines itself to occasional, gradual, and 
cautious transplantation of genuine and expressive 
words from the German vernacular ; or, better still, 
so far as it leads us, by a reflex influence, to cherish 
the Saxon element in our own language, to keep 
the other elements in check, and to give this its 
proper place, it is matter of congratulation. The 
influence of the study of the German within these 
limits is wholly beneficial. But wholesale, taste- 
less importations of unsanctioned words, even 
though less pernicious then when introduced from 
languages of less affinity with our own, would be 
still pernicious. To quote a sentence from our 
former article: ‘* A philosophical mind will con- 
sider that whatever deflection may have taken 
place in the original principles of a language, 
whatever modification of form it may have under- 
gone, it is, at each period of its history, the product 
of a slow accumulation, and countless multitude of 
associations, which can neither be hastily formed, 
nor hastily dismissed ; that these associations extend 
even to the modes of spelling and pronouncing, of 
inflecting and combining words ; and that anything 
which does violence to such associations, impairs, 
for the time at least, the power of the language.” 

In truth, however, the words we have really 
naturalized from the German have been very few. 
‘* Handbook,”’ ‘‘ fatherland,’”’ and a score more, 
would exhaust the catalogue. Unhappily, the Ger- 
manized style, of which we have so much reason to 
complain at the present day, consists either in an 
absurd imitation of German idiom and construction, 
or in a free resort to compounds founded in the in- 
termarriage of words within the prohibited degrees, 
and which is apt to result in a progeny of illegit- 
imates, or downright hybrids; or (especially in 
relation to philosophy) in an eminently Latinistic 
diction, partly made up of a literal rendering of 
Latin terms which the German has itself incorpo- 
rated, and partly (which is still worse) of transla- 
tions of their vernacular philosophic terms into 
Latin derivatives, often previously appropriated in 
another sense, and sometimes in many other senses 
by ourselves. ‘* Objective,’’ ‘* subjective,’ ‘‘ mo- 
mentum,”’ ‘* transcendental,’ ‘‘ egoism,’’ * con- 
crete,’”’ the ‘‘ absolute,’’ the ‘‘ reason,’’ &c., are 
instances in the one kind or the other; and by con- 
juring with these, aided by a due abstinence from 
definitions, and by a certain mixture of German 
constructions, @ man may, and sometimes does, 
write volumes which neither his reader nor himself 
understands. 

There is nothing for which we more deeply re- 
gret the loss of those variable terminations of our 
once homogeneous language, which gave it an un- 
limited power of forming compounds—the signif- 
icance of which may be gathered immediately from 
the separate elements—than the consequent multi- 
ape of scientific terms, having a foreign origin. 

he evil is becoming almost intolerable; and we 


| should be thankful to believe that there is any mode 


of successfully checking it. We are not ignorant. 


| that there are some advantages attending the pres- 


ent practice; but as the nomenclature of science 
increases without limit, its exotic character becomes 
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a serious nuisance; the memory cannot retain it ; 
and, what is worse, it loses all power of association, 
and renders the scientific style intelligible only to 
It is a hieroglyphic for a 


the deeply initiated. 
priesthood.* 

The number of Greek and Latin derivatives 
which have been introduced in the course of the 
last fifty, and especially the last thirty, years, in 
consequence of the immense extension of the phys- 
ical sciences, must be immense. In botany, geol- 
ogy, conchology, mineralogy, and, above all, chem- 
istry, the nomenclature has increased at a most 
prodigious rate. If all these terms were considered 
as much English words as those which enter into 
the dialect of common life, of poetry, of eloquence, 
of historic composition, we could hardly say that 
the Anglo-Saxon now forms so decidedly prepon- 
derant an element as it has done throughout the 
whole previous course of our literary history. At 
all events, the ratio of that element to the sum of 
all the others which enter into competition with it, 
would be very appreciably diminished. In fact, 
however, a vast number of these terms are found 
exclusively in works of science; rendered really, 
or apparently, necessary by our difficulty of com- 
pounding words from the vernacular. They are 
regarded simply as a concise notation, and as little 
affect the general relations of the language as the 
symbols of algebra. When, for example, the zo- 
vlogist tells us, that if we ‘* take the head of an 
opossum, contract the cranium, widen the orbits 
and parietal crests, elevate the occiput, shortening 
at the same time the basilary part, &c., and we 
shall only require the differences of projection of 
some parts, the presence of an external pterygoid 
apophysis, the direction downwards of the curva- 
ture of the zygomatic arch, &c., to arrive at the 
head of a hog ;”’ or when the botanist tells us that 
a genus of plants has a ‘‘ 3-parted half-inferior 
calyx, rotate monopetalous 5-10-parted corolla, 
imbricate in wstivation, indefinite stamens inserted 
in the lobe of the corolla, with the filaments cuspi- 
date at the apex, and polyadelphous at the base ;’’ 
or when the chemist tells us that ‘ether is sup- 
posed to be an oxide of ethereum, alcohol a hydra- 
ted oxide, and sulphovinic acid a hydrated bisul- 
phate of oxide of ethereum ;’’ or discourses of a 
gas which boasts of the three brief names, * super- 
olefiant gas,’’ “ terhydrocarbon,’’ and ‘* tritocar- 
bohydrogen ;’’ every one feels that, convenient to 
science as may be such a peculiar style, it is dis- 
guised Greek and Latin that he is reading rather 
than English. 

But though, in strictly scientific treatises, the 
unsparing use of terms of art may be very neces- 
sary, and not only tend to economize expression, 
but (by obviating prolixity) be even conducive to 
clearness, at Jeast for those who previously under- 
stand the terminology, there is often in half-sciea- 
tific men an excessive fondaess for this species of 
language, when they are not addressing scientific 
readers, or not addressing them exclusively. Under 
the notion of being more philosophical, they com- 
mit the same error as the young writer or speaker 


* Many think that the evil is capable of heing checked 
by a free resort to the Saxon: whether they would go so 
far as the man mentioned in an instructive paper on 
English Adjectives” in the Philological Museum, who 
suggested that ‘the impenetrability of matter” might be 
expressed by the ‘‘ unthoroughfaresomeness of stuff,” we 
know not. By the way, we strongly recommend the 
above paper, and some others on related topics in the 
same publication, to the perusal of every student «4 the 
English language. 
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who employs the most general and abstract terms 
he can find, instead of the most specific and vivid, 
or who substitutes the sonorous Latin for the strong, 
homely Saxon. It would be well for every scien- 
tific writer, who is addressing his discourse in any 
degree ad populum, or not exclusively to the scien- 
tifie world, to peruse with care the observations of 
Whately in his “* Rhetoric,’’ on the use and abuse 
of technical language ; and to study as models the 
writings of such men as Paley, Sir John Herschel, 
and Sir Charles Bell. ‘To express the results of 
science without the ostentation of its terms, is an 
excellent art indeed, and known to but few. An 
amusing example of the impropriety in question 
not unfrequently occurs in courts of justice, when 
a surgeon undertakes to enlighten a wondering jury 
as to the results of a post mortem examination: he 
finds a wound ‘in the parietes of the abdomen, 
opening the peritoneal cavity ;’’ or an injury of 
some ‘* vertebra in the dorsal or Jumbar region.” 
A judge lately rebuked a witness of this character 
by saying, ‘** You mean so and so, do you not, sir?” 
—at the same time translating his scientific barbar- 
isms into a few words of simple English. ‘* 1 do, 
my lord.’? ‘** Then why can’t you sayso?’”’ He 
had said so, but not in English. 

If the Saxon cannot supply us with a nomencla- 
ture, science must continue her demands on tho 
plasticity of Greck and the condensation of Latin. 
to aid her in giving expression to her novel thoughts 
and teeming discoveries. Such an alternative leaves 
us no choice. But the precedent is contagious« 
and it is too much to be threatened with a wanton 
inundation of similar learned terms, to dignify the 
achievements of the common arts of life, and of the 
most vulgar handicrafts. It is to degrade these 
languages, not less than to insult our own, to 
employ them, as they too often are employed, to 
stimulate public curiosity towards some obscure 
nostrum, or some novelty of dress or furniture. 
‘* Eureka Shirts,’ ‘* Resilient Boots,’’ ‘* Kupo- 
distic Bootmaker,’’ ‘* Panklibanon Ironworks,” 
‘* Antigropelos,”’ ** Euknemida,”’ ** Soterion,”’ are 
a few examples of this most classical vulgarity ;* 
we only wonder that the ‘** Patent Knife Cleaner’ 
has been contented to be unbaptized in ‘* well- 
sounding Greek.”’ 

The principal excellences of a language consist 
in copiousness, meaning by that word distinet ex- 
pressions for distinct things; in variety, or differ- 
ent expressions for the same thing; in precision; 
in ductility; in energy and in harmony. The 
English language, on the whole, will probably 
sustain comparison with any ever spoken by man. 
In ductility and in power of transposition, it yields 
to Greek and German; and to many other lan- 
guages in some one point or other. But few have 
ever combined all the excellences of language in so 
high a degree. Coleridge doubts whether it yields 
to the Greek and German even in those points in 
which their superiority has been generally con- 
ceded. ‘It may be doubted,’’ says he, on one 
occasion, ** whether a composite language like the 
English is not a happier instrument of expression 
than a homogeneous one like the German ;’’ and 
on another he declares, ‘‘ As to mere power of 
expression, I doubt whether even the Greek sur- 
passes the English.”’ 

When we reflect on the enormous breadth, both 
of the Old World and of the New, over which this 
noble language is either already spoken, or is fast 


* Punch is the proper party to deal with such follies, 
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spreading, and the immense treasures of literature 
which are consigned to it, it becomes us to guard 
it with jealous care as a sacred deposit—not our 
least important trust in the heritage of humanity.* 
Our brethren in America inust assist us in the task. 





OUR FUTURE. 


Redeunt Saturnia regna. 
Now hear him on his favorite golden theme, 
* A Time will come.” 
Legend of Florence, Act ii., Scene 1. 


Yes, e’en now the voice is heard 
O’er the waters calm and clear, 

Yes, e’en now the wave is stirred 
With an angel presence near, 

And a better Age of Gold 

Cometh as the bard foretold. 


* Mr. Harrison’s volume contains many instructive 
observations on the structure of the language, and a very 
copious and useful collection of illustrations on most 
= connected with English syntax and composition ; 

ut, as regarils the history of the language, and its relation 
to the other members of the Teutonic family, his work is 
far inferior to that of Dr. Latham. The latter is, in fact, 
only too full and profound for young students; and we 
think the author would confer an important favor on such, 
(especially on that increasing class of youths who require 
a manual for the matriculation examinations of the Lon- 
don University,) by inserting, in a future edition of his 
“Elementary Grammar,” those chapters of the larger 
work which strictly bear on the history of the English 
language and its dialects. Like Grimm's “ Deutsche 
Grammatik,” to which Dr. L. so frankly acknowledges 
his obligations, the larger volume Saagely overlaps his 
immediate subject. 





Not to us the future beams, 
As to those of years gone by, 
When the poet’s golden dreams 
Longed for joyous Arcady. 
Hopeful ever ’midst earth’s pain 
For old Saturn’s days again— 


For a world in beauty drest, 
Rich in myrtle and in vine, 
Glades with sunshine ever blest, 
Rivers ever crystalline, 
Nymphs and dryads sporting too, 
On the flowers wet with dew. 


But to us the morn is breaking 
Of a glorious coming day, 
When, old prejudice forsaking, 
Men shall own a better sway, 
When no more shall rise the cry 
Of unaided poverty. 


When no war shall bid men bleed 
To o’erthrow a hostile throne, 
Or to change a people’s creed 
That may differ from their own. 
But ’neath truth’s unclouded sun 
Right and power aye be one. 


When the good alone shall thrive, 
Those of fearless mind and pen, 
Who in thoughtful spirit strive 
To assist their fellow-men, 
And with hand and heart engage 
To bring back a ‘* Golden Age.”’ 
Examiner. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—OUR ALLIES. 


I nave spent pleasanter, but I greatly doubt if 
I ever knew busier, days, than those I passed at the 
Bishop’s Palace at Killala; and now, as I look 
back upon the event, I cannot help wondering 
that we could seriously have played out a farce 
so full of absurdity and nonsense! There was a 
gross mockery of all the usages of war, which, 
had it not been for the serious interests at stake, 
would have been highly laughable and amusing. 

Whether it was the important functions of civil 
government, the details of police regulation, the 
imposition of contributions, the appointment of 
officers, or the arming of the volunteers, all was 
done with a pretentious affectation of order that 
was extremely ludicrous. The very institutions 
which were laughingly agreed at over night, as the 
wine went briskly round, were solemnly ratified 
in the morning, and, still more strange, apparently 
believed in by those whose ingenuity devised 
them ; and thus the ‘Irish Directory,’’ as we 
styled the imaginary government, the national 
treasury, the pension fund, were talked of with 
all the seriousness of facts! As to the commis- 
sariat, to which I was for the time attached, we 
never ceased writing receipts and acknowledgments 
for stores and munitions of war, all of which were 
to be honorably acquitted by the treasury of the 
Irish republic. 

No people could have better fallen in with the 





humor of this delusion than the Irish. 


They 
seemed to believe everything, and yet there was a 
reckless, headlong indifference about them which 
appeared to say, that they were equally prepared 
for any turn fortune might take, and, if the worst 
should happen, they would never reproach us for 


having misled them. The real truth was—but 
we only learned it too late—all those who joined 
us were utterly indifferent to the great cause of 
Irish independence; their thoughts never rose 
above a row and a pillage. It was to be a season 
of sack, plunder, and outrage, but nothing more ! 
That such were the general sentiments of the vol- 
unteers, I believe none will dispute. We, how- 
ever, in our~ignorance of the people and their 
language, interpreted all the harum-scarum wild- 
ness we saw as the buoyant temperament of a 
high-spirited nation, who, after centuries of degra- 
dation and ill-usage, saw the dawning of liberty 
at last. 

Had we possessed any real knowledge of the 
country, we should at once have seen, that of those 
who joined us none were men of any influence or 
station. If, now and then, a man of any name 
strayed into the camp, he was sure to be one 
whose misconduct or bad character had driven him 
from associating with his equals ; and, even of the 
peasantry, our followers were of the very lowest 
order. Whether General Humbert was the first 
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to notice the fact, I know not; but Charost, I am 
certain, remarked it, and even thus early predicted 
the utter failure of the expedition. 

I must confess the ‘‘ volunteers”’ were the least 
imposing of allies! I think I have the whole 
scene before my eyes this moment, as I saw it 
each morning in the palace garden. 

The enclosure, which, more orchard than garden, 
occupied a space of a couple of acres, was the head 
quarters of Colonel Charost ; and here, in a pavil- 
ion formerly dedicated to hoes, rakes, rolling- 
stones, and garden tools, we were now established 
to the number of fourteen. As the space beneath 
the roof was barely sufficient for the colonel’s 
personal use, the officers of his staff occupied con- 
venient spots in the vicinity. My station was 
under a large damson tree, the fruit of which 
afforded me, more than once, the only meal I tasted 
from early morning till late at night; not, I must 
say, from any lack of provisions, for the palace 
abounded with every requisite of the table, but 
that, such was the pressure of business, we were 
not able to leave off work even for half-an-hour 
during the day. 

A subaltern’s guard of grenadiers, divided into 
small parties, did duty in the garden; and it was 
striking to mark the contrast between these bronzed 
and war-worn figures and the reckless, tatterdema- 
lion host around us. Never was seen such a scare- 
crow set! Wild-looking, ragged wretches, their 
long, lank hair hanging down their necks and 
shoulders, usually barefooted, and with every sign 
of starvation in their features ; they stood in groups 
and knots, gesticulating, screaming, hurraing, and 
singing, in all the exuberance of a joy that caught 
some, at least, of its inspiration from whiskey. 

It was utterly vain to attempt to keep order 
amongst them; even the effort to make them defile 
singly through the gate into the garden was soon 
found impracticable, without the employment of a 
degree of force that our adviser, Kerrigan, pro- 
nounced would be injudicious. Not only the men 
made their way in, but great numbers of women, 
and even children also ; and there they were, seated 
around fires, roasting their potatoes in this bivouac 
fashion, as though they had deserted hearth and 
home to follow us. 

Such was the avidity to get arms—of which the 
distribution was announced to take place here— 
that several had scaled the wall in their impatience, 
and, as they were more or less in drink, some dis- 
astrous accidents were momentarily occurring, 
adding the cries and exclamations of suffering to 
the ruder chorus of joy and revelry that went on 
unceasingly. 

The impression—we soon saw how absurd it 
was—the impression that we should do nothing 
that might hurt the national sensibilities, but con- 
cede all to the exuberant ardor of a bold people, 
eager to be led against their enemies, induced us 
to submit to every imaginable breach of order and 
discipline. 

** In a day or two, they'll be like your own 
men; youll not know them from a battalion of 
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the line. Those fellows will be like a wall under 
fire.” 

Such and such like were the assurances we 
were listening to all day, and it would have been 
like treason to the cause to have refused them cre- 
dence. 

Perhaps, I might have been longer a believer 
in this theory, had I not perceived signs of a de- 
ceptive character in these, our worthy allies ; many 
who, to our faces, wore nothing but looks of 
gratitude and delight, no sooner mixed with their 
fellows than their downcast faces and dogged ex- 
pression betrayed some inward sense of disappoint- 
ment. 

One very general source of dissatisfaction arose 
from the discovery that we were not prepared to 
pay our allies! We had simply come to arm and 
lead them, to shed our own blood, and pledge our 
fortunes in their cause; but we certainly had 
brought no military chest to bribe their patriotism, 
nor stimulate their nationality; and this, I soon 
saw, was 2 grievous disappointment. 

In virtue of this shameful omission on our part, 
they deemed the only resource was to be made 
officers ; and thus crowds of uneducated, semi-civil- 
ized vagabonds were every hour assailing us with 
their claims to the epaulette. Of the whole number 
of these, I remember but three who had ever served 
at all; two were notorious drunkards, and the 
third a confirmed madman, from a scalp wound 
he had received when fighting against the Turks. 
Many, however, boasted high-sounding names, and 
were, at least so Kerrigan said, men of the first 
families in the land. 

Our general-in-chief saw little of them while at 
Killala, his principal intercourse being with the 
bishop and his family ; but Colonel Charost soon 
learned to read their true character, and from that 
moment conceived the most disastrous issue to our 
plans. The most trust-worthy of them was a 
certain O’Donnell, who, although not a soldier, 
was remarked to possess a greater influence over 
the rabble volunteers than any of the others. He 
was a young man of the half-squire class, an ardent 
and sincere patriot, after his fashion; but that 
fashion, it must be owned, rather partook of the 
character of class-hatred and religious animosity 
than the features of a great struggle for national 
independence. He took a very low estimate of 
the fighting qualities of his countrymen, and made 
no secret of declaring it. 

** You would be better without them altogether,”’ 
said he one day to Charost, ‘‘ but if you must have 
allies, draw them up in line, select one third of 
the best, and arm them.”’ 

“* And the rest?’ asked Charost. 

‘** Shoot ¢hem,’’ was the answer. 

This conversation is on record ; indeed, I believe 
there is yet one witness living to corroborate it. 

I have said that we were very hard-worked ; 
but { must fain acknowledge that the real amount 
of business done was very insignificant, so many 
were the mistakes, misconceptions, and interrup- 
tions, not to speak of the time lost by that system 
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of conciliation, of which I have already made men- 
tion. In our distribution of arms there was little 
selection practised or possible. The process was 
a brief one, but it might have been briefer. 

Thomas Colooney, of Banmayroo, was called, 
and not usually being present, the name would be 
passed on, from post to post, till it swelled into a 
general shout of Colooney. 

** Tom Colooney, you ’re wanted ; Tom, run for 
it, man, there’s a price bid for you! Here’s 
Mickey, his brother, maybe he ’Il do as well.” 

And so on; all this accompanied by shouts of 
laughter, and a running fire of jokes, which, being 
in the vernacular, was lost to us. 

At last the real Colooney was found, maybe 
eating his dinner of potatoes, maybe discussing his 
poteen with a friend—sometimes engaged in the 
domestic duties of washing his shirt or his small- 
clothes, fitting a new crown to his hat, or a sole 
to his brogues—whatever his occupation, he was 
urged forward by his friends and the public, with 
many a push, drive, and even a kick, into our 
presence, where, from the turmoil, uproar and 
confusion, he appeared to have fought his way by 
main force, and very often, indeed, this was liter- 
ally the fact, as his bleeding nose, torn coat, and 
bare head attested. 

‘¢ Thomas Colooney—are you the man ?”’ asked 
one of our Irish officers of the staff. 

‘* Vis, yer honor, I’m that same!” 

** You ’ve come here, Colooney, to offer your- 
self as a volunteer in the cause of your country t” 

Here a yell of ‘ Ireland forever !’’ was always 
raised by the bystanders, which drowned the reply 
in its enthusiasm, and the examination went on :— 

‘* You ’ll be true and faithful to that cause till 
you secure for your country the freedom of America 
and the happiness of France! Kiss the cross. Are 
you used to firearms ?”’ 

“Isn't he'—maybe not! Ill be bound he 
knows a musket from a mealy pratie !”’ 

Such and such like were the comments that 
rang on all sides, so that the modest ‘* Yis, sir,’’ 
of the patriot was completely lost. 

‘* Load that gun, Tom,” said the officer. 

Here Colooney, deeming. that so simple a 
request must necessarily be only a cover for some- 
thing underhand—a little clever surprise or so— 
takes up the piece in a very gingerly manner, and 
examines it all round, noticing that there is 
nothing, so far as he can discover, unusual nor 
uncommon about it. 

‘* Load that gun, I say.” 

Sharper and more angrily is the command 
given this time. 

‘* Yis, sir, immadiately.” 

And now Tom tries the barrel with the 
ramrod, lest there should be already a charge 
there—a piece of forethought that is sure to be 
loudly applauded by the public, not the less so 
because the impatience of the French officers is 
making itself manifest in various ways. 

At length he rams down the cartridge, and 
returns the ramrod ; which piece of adroituess, if 
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done with a certain air of display and flourish, is 
unfailingly saluted by another cheer. He now 
primes and cocks the piece, and assumes a look of 
what he believes to be a most soldier-like severity. 

As he stands thus for scrutiny, a rather lively 
debate gets up as to whether or not Tom bit off 
the end of the cartridge before he rammed it down. 
The biters and anti-biters being equally divided, 
the discussion waxes strong. The French offi- 
cers, eagerly asking what may be the disputed 
point, laugh very heartily on hearing it. 

“Tl lay ye a pint of sperits she won’t go off,” 
cries one. 

‘Done! for two naggins, if he pulls strong,” 
rejoins another. 

** Devil fear the same gun,”’ cries a third; 
‘she shot Mr. Sloan at fifty paces, and killed him 
dead.” 

* Tis n’t the same gun—that ’s a Frinch one— 
a bran new one !”” 

‘* She is n’t.”” 

“* She is.” 

‘** No, she isn’t.” 

‘* Yes, but she is.’’ 

‘* What is ’t you say 

** Hould your prate.’’ 

‘* Arrah, teach your mother to feed ducks.” 

‘* Silence in the ranks! Keep silence there! 
Attention, Colooney !” 

“¢ Vis, sir.”’ 

‘* Fire !”” 

‘* What at, sir ?’’ asks Tom, taking an amateur 
glance of the company, who look not over-sat- 
isfied at his scrutiny. 

‘* Fire in the air.” 

Bang goes the piece, and a yell follows the 
explosion, while cries of ‘‘Well done, Tom!” 
“* Begorra, if a Protestant got that !”’ and so on, 
greet the performance. 

** Stand by, Colooney !’’ and the volunteer falls 
back to make way for another and similar exhibi- 
tion, occasionally varied by the humor or the 
blunders of the new candidates. 

As to the Treasury orders, as we somewhat 
ludicrously styled the cheques upon our imaginary 
bank, the scenes they led to were still more 
absurd and complicated. We paid liberally, that 
is to say in promises, for everything, and our gen- 
erosity saved us a good deal of time, for it was 
astonishing how little the owners disputed our 
solvency when the price was left to themselves. 
But the rations were indeed the most difficult mat- 
ter of all; it being impossible to convince our 
allies of the fact that the compact was one of 
trust, and the ration was not his own, to dispose 
of in any manner that might seem fit. 

** Sure if I don’t like to ate it—if I have n’t an 
appetite for it—if I’d rather have a pint of sperits, 
or a flannel waistcoat, or a pair of stockings, than 
a piece of mate, what harm is that to any one ?”’ 

This process of reasoning was much harder of 
answer than is usually supposed, and even when 
replied to, another difficulty arose in its place. 
Unaccustomed to flesh diet, when they tasted they 


2? 
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could n’t refrain from it, and the whole week’s 
rations of beef, amounting to eight pounds, were 
frequently consumed in the first twenty-four 
hours. 

Such instances of gormandizing were by no 
means unfrequent, and, stranger still, in no one 
case, so far as I knew, fullowed by any ill conse- 
quences. 

The leaders were still more difficult to manage 
than the people. Without military knowledge or 
experience of any kind, they presumed to dictate 
the plan of a campaign to old and distinguished 
officers, like Humbert and Serazin, and, when 
overruled by argument or ridicule, invariably fell 
back upon their superior knowledge of Ireland and 
her people ; a defence for which, of course, we 
were quite unprepared, and unable to oppose any- 
thing. From these and similar causes it may 
well be believed that our labors were not light, 
and yet somehow, with all the vexations and diffi- 
culties around us, there was a congenial tone of 
levity, an easy recklessness, and a careless free- 
dom in the Irish character that suited us well. 
There was but one single point whereupon we 
were not thoroughly together, and this was reli- 
gion. They were a nation of most zealous Cath- 
olics, and as for us, the revolution had not left the 
vestige of a belief amongst us. 

A reconnaissance in Ballina, meant rather to 
discover the strength of the garrison than of the 
place itself, having shown that the royal forces 
were inconsiderable in number, and mostly militia, 


General Humbert moved forward on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 26th, with nine hundred men of our own 
foree, and about three thousand ‘ volunteers,” 
leaving Colonel Charost and his staff, with two 
companies of fvot, at Killala, to protect the town, 
and organize the new levies as they were formed. 

We saw our companions defile from the town 


with heavy hearts. ‘The small body of real sol- 
diers seemed even smaller still from being envel- 
oped by that mass of peasants whc accompanied 
them, and who marched on the flanks or in the 
rear, promiscuously, without discipline or order. 
A noisy, half-drunken rabble, firing off their mus- 
kets at random, and yelling, as they went, in 
savage glee and exultation. Our sole comfort 
was in the belief, that, when the hour of combat 
‘lid arrive, they would fight to the very last. 
Such were the assurances of their own officers, 
and made so seriously and confidently, that we 
never thought of m‘strusting them. 

‘If they be but steady under fire,’’ said Cha- 
rost, ‘‘a month will make them good soldiers. 
Ours is an easy drill, and soon learned ; but I 
own,’’ he added, ‘‘ they do not give me this im- 
pression.”’ 

Such was the reflection of one who watched 
them as they went past, and with sorrow we saw 
ourselves concurring in the sentiment. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE DAY OF ‘* CASTLEBAR.” 


We were all occupied with our drill at day- 
break on the morning of the 27th of August, 
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when a mounted orderly arrived at full gallop, 
with news that our troops were in motion for 
Castlebar, and orders for us immediately to march 
to their support, leaving only one subaltern and 
twenty men in “‘ the castle.”’ 

The worthy bishop was thunder-struck at the 
tidings. It is more than probable that he never 
entertained any grave fears of our ultimate suc- 
cess ; still he saw that in the struggle, brief as it 
might be, rapine, murder, and pillage would 
spread over the country, and that crime of every 
sort would be certain to prevail during the short 
interval of anarchy. 

As our drums were beating the “ rally,’’ he. 
entered the garden, and with hurried steps came 
forward to where Colonel Charost was standing, 
delivering his orders. 

** Good day, Mons. ]1"Eveque,”’ said the colonel, 
removing his hat, and bowing low. ‘* You see 
us in a moment of haste. The campaign has 
opened, and we are about to march.” 

‘* Have you made any provision for the garri- 
son of this town, colonel?’ said the bishop, in 
terror. ‘* Your presence alone here restrained 
the population hitherto. If you leave us——” 

** We shall leave you a strong force of our 
faithful allies, sir,’’ said Charost; ‘* Irishmen 
could scarcely desire better defenders than their 
countrymen.” 

** You forget, colonel, that some of us here are 
averse to this cause, but, as non-combatants, lay 
claim to protection.”’ 

** You shall have it, too Mons. l’Eveque ; we 
leave an officer and twenty men.”’ 

** An officer and twenty men!” echoed the 
bishop, in dismay. 

** Quite sufficient, I assure you,”’ said Charost, 
coldly ; ‘‘and if a hair of one of their heads be 
injured by the populace, trust me, sir, that we 
shall take a terrible vengeance.”’ 

** You do not know these people, sir, 2s 1 know 
them,”’ said the bishop eagerly. ‘The same 
hour that you march out, will the town of Killala 
be given up to pillage. As for your retributive 
justice, I may be pardoned for not feeling any 
consolation in the pledge, for certes neither I nor 
mine will live to witness it.’’ 

As the bishop was speaking, a crowd of volun- 
teers, some in uniform and all armed, drew 
nearer to the place of colloquy; and, although 
understanding nothing of what went forward in 
the foreign language, seemed to watch the expres- 
sions of the speakers’ faces with a most keen 
interest. ‘To look at the countenances of these 
fellows, truly one would not have called the 
bishop's fears exaggerated ; their expression was 
that of demoniac passion and hatred. 

** Look, sir,’’ said the bishop, turning round, 
and facing the mob, * look at the men to whose 
safeguard you propose to leave us.”’ 

Charost made no reply ; but, making a sign for 
the bishop to remain where he was, reéntered the 
pavilion hastily. I could see through the window 
that he was reading his despatches over again, 
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and evidently taking counsel with himself how to 
act. The determination was quickly come to. 

‘* Mons. 1’Eveque,”’ said he, laying his hand 
on the bishop’s arm, ‘I find that my orders admit 
of a choice on my part. I will, therefore, remain 
with you myself, and keep a sufficient force of my 
own men. It is not impossible, however, that in 
taking this step I may be perilling my own safety. 
You will, therefore, consent that one of your sons 
shall accompany the force now about to march, as 
a hostage. This is not an unreasonable request 
on my part.” 

“Very well, sir,’’ said the bishop, sadly. 
“When do they leave ?”’ 

** Within half-an-hour,’’ said Charost. 

The bishop, bowing, retraced his steps through 
the garden back to the house. Our preparations 
for the road were by this time far advanced. The 
command said, ‘‘ Light marching order, and no 
rations ;’’ so that we foresaw that there was sharp 
work before us. Our men—part of the 12th 
demi-brigade, and a half company of grenadiers— 
were, indeed, ready on the instant ; but the Irish 
were not so easily equipped. Many had strayed 
into the town ; some, early as it was, were dead 
drunk ; and not a few had mislaid their arms or 
their ammunition, secretly preferring the chance 
of a foray of their own to the prospect of a regu- 
lar engagement with the royalist troops. 

Our force was still a considerable one, number- 
ing at least fifteen hundred volunteers, besides 
about eighty of our men. By seven o’clock we 


were under march, and, with drums beating, de- 
filed from the narrow streets of Killala into the 
mountain road that leads to Cloonagh; it being 
our object to form a junction with the main body 
at the foot of the mountain. 

Two roads led from Ballina to Castlebar—one 
to the eastward, the other to the west of Lough 


Con. ‘The former was a level road, easily passa- 
ble by wheel carriages, and without any obstacle 
or difficulty whatever; the other took a straight 
direction over lofty mountains, and in one spot— 
the Pass of Burnageeragh—traversed a narrow 
defile, shut in between steep cliffs, where a small 
force, assisted by artillery, could have arrested the 
advance of a great army. The road itself, too, 
was in disrepair; the rains of autumn had torn 
and fissured it, while heavy sandslips and fallen 
rocks in many places rendered it almost impass- 
able. 

The royalist generals had reconnoitred it two 
days before, and were so convinced that all ap- 
proach in this direction was out of the question, 
that a small picquet of observation, posted near 
the Pass of Burnagecragh, was withdrawn as 
useless, and the few stockades they had fixed were 
still standing as we marched through. 

General Humbert had acquired all the details 
of these separate lines of attack, and at once de- 
cided for the mountain road, which, besides the 
advantage of a surprise, was in reality four miles 
shorter. 

The only difficulty was the transport of our 





artillery, but, as we merely carried those light 
field-pieces called ‘‘ curricle guns,’’? and had no 
want of numbers to draw them, this was not an 
obstacle of much moment. With fifty, sometimes 
sixty, peasants to a gun, they advanced, at a run, 
up places where our infantry found the ascent 
sufficiently toilsome. Here, indeed, our allies 
showed in the most favorable colors we had yet 
seen them. ‘The prospect of a fight seemed to 
excite their spirits almost to madness; every 
height they surmounted they would break into a 
wild cheer, and the vigor with which they tugged 
the heavy ammunition-carts through the deep and 
spongy soil never interfered with the joyous 
shouts they gave, and the merry songs they 
chanted in rude chorus. 


Tra, la, la! the French is comin’, 
What ’ll now the red coats do? 
Maybe they won’t get a drubbin’! 
Sure we ’ll lick them black and blue! 


Ye little knew the day was near ye, 
Ye little thought they ‘d come so far ; 
But here ’s the boys that never fear ye— 
Run, yer sowls, for Castlebar! 

To this measure they stepped in time, and, 
although the poetry was lost upon our ignorance, 
the rattling joyousness of the air sounded pleas- 
antly, and our men, soon catching up the tune, 
joined heartily in the chorus. 

Another very popular melody ran somewhat 
thus :— 

Our day is now begun, 
Says the Shan van voght, 
Our day is now begun, 
Says the Shan van voght. 
Our day is now begun, 
And ours is all the fun! 
Be my sowl, ye ’d better run! 
Says the Shan van voght! 

There were something like a hundred verses to 
this famous air, but it is more than likely, from 
the specimen given above, that my reader will 
forgive the want of memory that leaves me unable 
to quote others; nor is it necessary that I should 
add, that the merit of these canticles lay in the 
hoarse accord of a thousand rude voices, heard in 
the stillness of a wild mountain region, and at a 
time when an eventful struggle was before us ; 
such were the circumstances which possibly made 
these savage rhymes assume something of terrible 
meaning. 

We had just arrived at the entrance of Bur- 
nageeragh, when one of our mounted scouts rode 
up to say, that a peasant, who tended cattle on 
the mountains, had evidently observed our ap- 
proach, and hastencd into Castlebar with the 
tidings. 

It was difficult to make General Humbert un- 
derstand this fact. 

‘* Ts this the patriotism we have heard so much 
oft Are these the people who would welcome 
us as deliverers? Parbleu! I’ve seen nothing 
but lukewarmness or downright opposition since 
I landed! In that same town we have just 
quitted—a miserable hole, too, was it—what was 
the first sight that greeted us? a fellow in our 
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uniform hanging from the stanchion of a window, 
with an inscription round his neck, to the purport 
that he was a traitor! This is the fraternity 
which our Irish friends never wearied to speak 
of!” 

Our march was now hastened, and in less than 
an hour we debouched from the narrow gorge into 
the open plain before the town of Castlebar. A 
few shots in our front told us that the advanced 
picqnet had fallen in with the enemy, but a 
French cheer also proclaimed that the royalists 
had fallen back, and our march continued unmo- 
Jested. ‘The road, which was wide and level 
here, traversed a flat country, without hedge-row 
or cover, so that we were able to advance in close 
column, without any precaution for our flanks ; 
but before us there was a considerable ascent, 
which shut out all view of the track beyond it. 
Up this our advanced guard was toiling, some- 
what wearied with a seven hours’ march and the 
heat of a warm morning, when, scarcely had the 
leading files topped the ridge, than, plump! went 
around shot over their heads, which, after de- 
scribing a fine curve, plunged into the soft surface 
of a newly-ploughed field. The troops were 
instantly retired behind the crest of the hill, and 
an orderly despatched to inform the general that 
we were in face of the enemy. He had already 
seen the shot and marked its direction. The 
main body was accordingly halted, and, defiling 
from the centre, the troops extended on either 
side into the fields. While this movement was 


being effected Humbert rode forward, and, cross- 


ing the ridge, reconnoitered the enemy. 

It was, as he afterwards observed, a stronger 
force than he had anticipated, consisting of be- 
tween three and four thousand bayonets, with four 
squadrons of horse, and two batteries of eight 
guns, the whole admirably posted on a range of 
heights, in front of the town, and completely 
covering it. 

The ridge was scarcely eight hundred yards 
distance, and so distinctly was every object seen, 
that Humbert and his two aides-de-camp were at 
once marked and fired at, even in the few minutes 
during which the ‘‘ reconnoissance”’ lasted. 

As the general retired the firing ceased, and 


now all our arrangements were made without! 


molestation of any kind. They were, indeed, of 
the simplest and speediest. ‘Two companies of 
our grenadiers were marched to the front, and in 
advance of them, about twenty paces, were posted 
a body of Irish in French uniforms. 
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flanks and rear in disorderly masses, cursing, 
swearing, and vociferating in all the license of in- 
subordination ; and O'Donnel, whose showy unr 
form contrasted strikingly with the dark blue coat 
and low glazed cocked hat of Humbert, was now 
appealed to by his countrymen as to the reason of 
this palpable slight. 

‘* What does he want? what does the fellow 
say ?’’? asked Humbert, as he noticed his excited 
gestures and passionate manner. 

‘* He is remonstrating, sir,”’ replied I, ‘‘ on the 
neglect of his countrymen; he says that they do 
not seem treated like soldiers; no post has been 
assigned, nor any order given them.”’ 

** Tell him, sir,’’ said Humbert, with a savage 
grin, “‘ that the discipline we have tried in vain to 
teach them hitherto, we ’ll not venture to rehearse 
under an enemy’s fire; and tell him also that he 
and his ragged followers are free to leave us, or, 
if they like better, to turn against us, at a 
moment’s warning.’ 

I was saved the unpleasant task of interpreting 
this civil message by Conolly, who, taking O’Don- 
nel aside, appeared endeavoring to reason with him, 
and reduce him to something like moderation. 

‘*There, look at them, they’re running like 
sheep !"’ cried Humbert, laughing, as he pointed 
to an indiscriminate rabble, some hundred yards 
off, in a meadow, and who had taken to their heels 
on seeing a round shot plunge into the earth near 
them. ‘‘Come along, sir; come with me, and 
when you have seen what fire is, you may go 
back and tell your countrymen! Serazin, is all 
ready? Well then, forward, march!” 

** March !”’ was now reéchoed along the line, 
and steadily, as on a parade, our hardy infantry 
stepped out, while the drums kept up a continual 
roll as we mounted the hill. 

The first to cross the crest of the ascent were 
the ‘* Legion,” as the Irish were called, who, 
dressed like French soldiers, were selected for 
some slight superiority in discipline and bearing. 
They had but gained the ridge, however, when a 
well-directed shot from a six-pounder smashed in 
amongst them, killing two and wounding six or 
seven others. The whole mass immediately fel] 
back on our grenadiers. The confusion compelled 
the supporting column to halt, and once more the 
troops were retired behind the hill. 

‘* Forward, men, forward !"’ cried Humbert, 
riding up to the front, and in evident impatience 


| at these repeated checks ; and now the grenadiers 


This place! passed to the front, and, mounting the height, 


being assigned them, it was said, as a mark of | passed over, while a shower of balls flew over and 


honor, but ia reality for no other purpose than to | around them. 
draw on them the royalist artillery, and thus screen | 


the grenadiers. 

Under cover of this force came two light six- 
pounder guns, loaded with grape, and intended to 
be discharged at point-blank distance. The infant- 
ry brought up the rear in three compact columns, 
ready to deploy into line at a moment. 

In these very simple tactics no notice was taken 
of the great rabble of Irish who hung upon our 


} 





A small slated house stood half 
way down the hill, and for this the leading files 
made a dash, and gained it, just as the main body 
were, for the third time, driven back to re-form. 

It was now evident that an attack in column 
could not succeed against a fire so admirably 
directed ; and Humbert quickly deployed into line, 
and prepared to storm the enemy’s position. 

Up to this the conduct of the royalists had been 
marked by the greatest steadiness and determina- 
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tion. Every shot from their batteries had told, 
and all promised an easy and complete success to 
their arms. No sooner, however, had our infant- 
ry extended into line, than the militia, unaccus- 
tomed to see an enemy before them, and unable to 
calculate distance, opened a useless, dropping fire, 
at a range where not a bullet could reach ! 

The ignorance of this movement, and the irregu- 
larity of the discharge, were not lost upon our 
fellows, most of whom were veterans of the army 
of the Rhine; and, with a loud cheer of derision, 
our troops advanced to meet them, while a cloud 
ef skirmishers dashed forward, and secured them- 
selves under cover of a hedge. 

Even yet, however, no important advantage had 
been gained by us; and if the royalists had kept 
their ground, in support of their artillery, we must 
have been driven back with loss; but, fortunately 
for us, a movement we made to keep open order 
was mistaken hy some of the militia officers for 
the preparation to outflank them ; a panic seized 
the whole line, and they fell back, leaving their 
guns totally exposed and unprotected. 

‘They ’re running! they’re running !’’ was 
the cry along our line ; and now a race was seen, 
which should be first up with the artillery. The 
cheers at this moment were tremendous from our 
‘* allies,” who had kept wide aloof hitherto, were 
now up with us, and, more lightly equipped than 
we were, soon took the lead. The temerity, how- 
ever, was costly, for three several times did the 
royalist artillery load and fire ; and each discharge, 
scarcely at half-musket range, was terribly effect- 
ive. 

We were by no means prepared for either so 
sudden or complete a success, and the scene was 
exciting in the highest degree, as the whole line 
mounted the hill, cheering madly. From the crest 
of this rising ground we-could now see the town 
of Castlebar beneath us, into which the royalists 
were scampering at full speed. A preparation 
for defending the bridge into the town did not es- 
cape the watchful eyes of our general, who again 
gave the word ‘‘ Forward!’ not by the road alone, 
but also by the fields at either side, so as to occupy 
the houses that should command the bridge, and 
which, by a palpable neglect, the others had for- 
gotten to do. 

Our small body of horse, about twenty hussars, 
were ordered to charge the bridge ; and, had they 
been even moderately well mounted, must have 
captured the one gun of the enemy at once; but 
the miserable cattle, unable to strike a canter, only 
exposed them to a sharp musketry; and when 
they did reach the bridge, five of their number 
had fallen. The six-pounder was, however, soon 
taken, and the gunners sabred at their posts, while 
our advanced guard coming up, completed the vic- 
tory ; and nothing now remained but a headlong 
flight. 

Had we possessed a single squadron of dragoons, 
few could have escaped us, for not a vestige of 
discipline remained. All was wild confusion and 
panic. Such of the officers as had ever seen ser- 
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vice, were already killed or badly wounded ; and 
the younger ones were perfectly unequal to the 
difficult task of rallying or restoring order to a 
routed force. 

The scene in the market-square, as we rode in, 
is not easily to he forgotten; about two hundred 
prisoners were standing in a group, disarmed, it 
is true, but quite unguarded, and without any prep- 
aration or precaution against escape ! 

Six or seven English officers, amongst whom 
were two majors, were gathered around General 
Humbert, who was conversing with them in tones 
of easy and jocular familiarity. The captured 
guns of the enemy (fourteen in all) were being 
ranged on one side of the square, while behind 
them were drawn up a strange-looking line of 
men, with their coats turned. These were part 
of the Kilkenny militia, who had deserted to our 
ranks after the retreat began. 

Such was the “‘ fight’’ of Castlebar; it would 
be absurd to call it a ‘‘ battle ;’’ a day too inglori- 
ous for the royalists to reflect any credit upon us ; 
but, such as it was, it raised the spirits of our 
Irish followers to a pitch of madness ; and, out of 
our own ranks, none now doubted in the certainty 
of Irish independence. 

Our occupation of the town lasted only a week ; 
but, brief as the time was, it was sufficient to 
widen the breach between ourselves and our allies 
into an open and undisguised hatred. There were, 
unquestionably, wrongs on both sides. As for us, 
we were thoroughly, bitterly disappointed in the 
character of those we had come to liberate ; and, 
making the egregious mistake of confounding these 
semi-civilized peasants with the Irish people, we 
deeply regretted that ever the French army should 
have been sent on so worthless a mission. As for 
them, they felt insulted and degraded by the offen- 
sive tone we assumed towards them. Not alone 
they were never regarded as comrades, but a taunt- 
ing insolence of manner was assumed in all our 
dealings with them, very strikingly in contrast to 
that with which we conducted ourselves towards 
all the other inhabitants of the island, even those 
who were avowedly inimical to our object and our 
cause. 

These things, with native quickness, they soon 
remarked. They saw the consideration and 
politeness with which the bishop and his family 
were treated ; they saw several Protestant gentle- 
men suffered to return to their homes ‘‘ on parole.”’ 
They saw, too—worst grievance of all—how all 
attempts at pillage were restrained, or severely 
punished, and they asked themselves, ‘‘'To what 
end a revolt, if neither massacre nor robbery were 
to follow? If they wanted masters and rulers, 
sure they had the English that they were used to, 
and could at least understand.” 

Such were the causes, and such the reasonings, 
which gradually eat deeper and deeper into their 
minds, rendering them at first sullen, gloomy, and 
suspicious, and at last insubordinate, and openly 
insulting to us. 

Their leaders were the first to exhibit this state 
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of feeling. Affecting a haughty disdain for us, 
they went about with disparaging stories of the 
French soldiery ; and at last went even so far as 
to impugn their courage ! 

In one of the versions of the affair of Castlebar, 
it was roundly asserted, that, but fer the Irish 
threatening to fire on them, the French would 
have turned and fled; while in another, the 
tactics of that day were all ascribed to the military 
genius of Neal Kerrigan, who, by the by, was 
never seen from early morning until late the same 
afternoon, when he rode into Castlebar on a fine 
bay horse that belonged to Captain Shortall of the 
Royal Artillery ! 

If the feeling between us and our allies was 
something less than cordial, nothing could be 
more friendly than that which subsisted between 
us and such of the royalists as we came in con- 
tact with. The officers who became our prisoners 
were treated with every deference and respect. 
Two field offivers and a captain of carbineers dined 
daily with the general, and Serazin entertained 
several others. We liked them greatly; and I 
believe I am not flattering if I say that they were 
equally satisfied with us. ‘* Nos amis |’eane- 
mie,’’ was the constant expression used in talking 
of them; and every day drew closer the ties of 
this comrade regard and esteem. 

Such was the cordial tone of intimacy main- 
tained between us, that I remember well one 
evening at Humbert’s table, an animated discus- 
sion being carried on between the general and an 
English staff-oflicer on the campaign itself—the 
Royalist averring, that, in marching southward at 
all, a gross and irreparable mistake had been 
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It was amusing, too, to see the candor with 
which each party discussed the other to his face ; 
the French general criticizing all the faulty 
tactics and defective manceuvres of the royalists ; 
while the English never hesitated to aver, that 
whatever momentary success might wait upon the 
French arms, they were just as certain to be 
obliged to capitulate in the end. 

** You know it better than I do, general,” said 
the major of dragoons. ‘‘It may be a day or 
two earlier or later, but the issue will and must 
be—a surrender.”’ 

**T don’t agree with you,’ said Humbert, 
laughing ; ‘‘ I think there will be more than one 
‘Castlebar.’ But let the worst happen, and you 
must own that your haughty country has received 
a heavy insult—your great England has got a 
soufflét in the face of all Europe!” 

This, which our general regarded as a great 
compensation—the greatest, perhaps, he could 
receive for all defeat—did not seem to affect the 
English with proportionate dismay, nor even to 
ruffle the equanimity of their calm tempers. 

Upon one subject both sides were quite agreed— 
that the peasantry never could aid, but very possi- 
bly would always shipwreck, every attempt to win 
national independence. 

‘* T should have one army to fight the English, 
and two to keep down the Irish !’? was Humbert’s 
expression ; and very little experience served to 
show that there was not much exaggeration in the 
sentiment. 

Our week at Castlebar taught us a good lesson 
in this respect. The troops, wearied with a 
march that begun on the midnight of the day 


made, and that if the French had occupied Sligo, | before, and with an engagement that lasted from 
and extended ‘their wings towards the North, they eight till two in the afternoon, were obliged to be 


would have secured a position of infinitely greater 
strength, aud also become the centre for rallying 
round them a population of a very different order 
from the half-starved tribes of Mayo. 

Humbert affected to say that the reason for his 
actual plan was, that twenty thousand French 
were daily expected to land in Lough Swilly, and 
that the western attack was merely to occupy time 
and attention, while the more formidable move- 
ment went on elsewhere. 

I know not if the English believed this; I 
rather suspect not. Certes, they were too polite 
to express any semblance of distrust of what was 
told them with all the air of truth. 





under arms for several hours to repress pillage 
and massacre. Our allies now filled the town, to 
the number of five thousand, openly demanding 
that it should be given up to them, parading the 
streets in riotous bands, and displaying banners 
with long lists of names, doomed for immediate 


| destruction. 


The steadiness and temper of our soldiery 
were severely tried by these factious and insubor- 
dinate spirits; but discipline prevailed at last, 
and, before the first evening closed in, the town 
was quiet, and, for the time at least, danger 
over. 





A witty Text.—When a preacher was very obnox- 
ious to the students at Cambridge, it was the custom 
for them to express disapprobation by scraping their 
feet. A very eloquent but intriguing preacher, Dr. 
James Scott, known as a political partisan by the 
pamphleteer and newspaper signatures of Anti-Se- 
ganus and Old Slyboots, being one day saluted thus, 
signified his intention of preaching against the practice 
of scraping, and very shortly afterwards he performed 





it, taking for his text, ‘‘ Keep thy foot when thou goest 
to the house of God, and be more ready to hear, than 
to give the sacrifice of fools; for they consider not 
that they do evil.” On its announcement, the gal- 
leries became one scene of confusion and uproar; but 
Dr. Scott called the proctors to preserve silence. This 
being effected, he delivered a discourse so eloquent 
as to extort universal approbation.—Cradock’s Me- 
moirs. 











THE HAND PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


From the Atheneum. 


The Hand Phrenologically considered: being a 
Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind with the 
Organization of the Body. Chapman & Hall. 





Ir is not more than half a century since Cuvier 
astonished the world by the announcement that the | 
law of relation which existed between the various 
parts of animals applied not only to entire systems, 
but even to parts of a system; so that, given an 
extremity, the whole skeleton might be known—and 
the skeleton once known, the soft parts, and even the 
habits, of the animal could be indicated. From this 
time the science of paleontology assumed a new 
importance. It was not necessary to have the whole 
of an extinct animal in order to judge of its form :— 
fragments of bone, single teeth, and even individual 
scales, became pregnant with lessons of new and 
strange structure. Wherever a discreet use has been 
made of this power, the anatomist has been found to 
be correct. Prof. Owen pronounced that the head of 
® gigantic thigh-bone brought from New Zealand 
belonged to a prodigious bird—numerous remains of 
which have since been imported to confirm the cor- 
rectness of his suppositions. Mr. Quekett gave it as 
his opinion that a microscopic section of a bone which 
he examined belonged to a large tortoise :—it was a 
small portion of the shell of the megalochelys discov- 
ered by Dr. Falconer in India. Even foot-prints have 
been sufficient to give the whole anatomical structure 
and habits of an animal. Such being the law with 
regard to organization—that every part is so clearly 
connected with every other part in particular groups 
of animals—it becomes an interesting question, 
whether modifications of parts will indicate modifica- 
tions of character. 

It has in all ages been a favorite notion of man that 
his destinies are bound up with the most distant phe- 
nomena of the universe. He received light and heat 
and the possibility of existence from the sun—why 
should he not be influenced by the fixed stars and the 
moon? Once suppose the probability of the thing— 
and human weakness soon learns to demonstrate the 
fact. A man is born at a particular conjunction of 
the planets, and dies a violent death. The two facts 
are arbitrarily assigned as cause and effect—and the 
science of astrology grows out of them, for centuries 
holding the human mind in bondage. If the stars 
influence his destinies, how much more likely that his 

mind should influence his structure—or vice versa ! 
Might not his fate, or at least his character, be writ- 
ten in the lines of his face or in the palms of his 
hands? Again, admit the possibility—and facts 
innumerable will start up to confirm it. If six mur- 
derers possess some particular mark, it matters not if 
six thousand other murderers are without it—the 
mark is nevertheless the sign of the murderer. Hence 
the science of physiognomy. How should such a 
branch of knowledge fail to become popular, with a 
philanthropic Lavater at its head! The form of the 
skull strikes another observer, ‘Two boys with prom- 
inent eyes learn their lessons well—and three men 
with broad heads commit theft. The conclusion is 
irresistible :—all persons with prominent eyes learn 
easily—and all with broad heads have a tendency to 


| 
| 





} 


part of that part should not do so too. If the face b 
| has a relation to the mind, the nose has a relation to [ 
the fuce—and a man should be as well known by the 
form and size of his nose as by long and familiar 
acquaintance with him. 


| had no previous knowledge. 
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What is extraordinary—yet 
might be expected—is, that in many of these revela- 
tions made by particular organs, faculties are dis- 
closed of his possession of which the party interested 
According to the science 
of nasology, the proprietor of a very ordinary-looking } 
nose will find himself akin to poets, philosophers, or 
statesmen with whose names even he had been previ- 
ously unacquainted. We some time ago introduced 
the principles of this science to our readers; but as 
some of them may not possess so full a development 
of the organ in question as is necessary to make them 
sharers in these benefits, we have thought it right to 
give them the chances of the science of chirology. 
Chirology proceeds on somewhat different princi- 
ples from those of its sister science of palmology— 
the latter taking notice of only the palm of the hand. 
The former regards fingers and all. Here is a descrip- 
tion of the thumb :— 


The thumb deserves particular notice in treating 
of the hand. It is the presence of a thumb that 
imparts to the hand of the higher animals its charac- 
ter of superiority. It is the higher development and 
greater mobility of the human hand that render it so 
much more perfect than that of the ape: ‘* L’animal 
supérieur est dans la main, l’homme dans la pouce,’* 
says D’Arpentigny. The thumb being, then, the 
characteristic element of the human hand—the part 
last developed and most strongly typical of its supe- 
riority over that of the lower animals, the perfect 
formation of this part of the hand must be regarded 
asa sign of the character of the species being well 
marked—of a strong active individuality; while the 
reverse obtains when it is small and rudimentary. 
The ball of the thumb is made up of strong muscles, 
and in it the motor function of the hand is, as it 
were, concentrated. * * Persons with a small 
thumb are ruled by the heart, those with a large by 
the head. The motive hand is always furnished with 
a large thumb, and hence, probably, the origin of the 
term, from domare, to rule, (Italian,) dawmen, (Ger- 
man;) power and objective furce being imparted by 
it to the hand. The Romans applied the term pollex 
truncatus to a person who, for the purpese of avoid- 
ing military service, cut oif or mutilated his thumb— 
hence our word poliroon. It was by the position of 
the thumb that spectators determined the fate of con- 
quered gladiators; if it were raised, life was spared, if 
it were depressed, it was a sentence of death. In the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, it is ordained that mutilation of 
the thumb shall be punished by a fine of twenty shil- 
lings, and that of the middle finger by a fine of four 

only. In La Vendée, a large thumb ‘is still thought 
to be indicative of*a dabbler in the forbidden myste- 
ries of the black art. Biting the thumb was for merly 
held to be expressive of insult and defiance ; thus 
Shakspeare in ‘* Romeo and Juliet,”’— 


Samson. I will bite my thumb at them; which is a 
disgrace to them if they bear it. 


The anatomical expressions of the fingers are re- 
garded with great care—and those of celebrated 
statues and characters are here recorded. The palm, 
thumb and fingers are the great elements of character 
in the hand; and, according to their size, length, and 





larceny. Of course, if we admit that a part of the | 
body indicates character, there is no reason why a, 


general relations, hands and characters may be clas- 
sified. We give an account of one of these generic 
| hands :— 
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The spathulate hand, when fully develo 
nished with smooth fingers, with a rounded, cushiony 
termination, and a large thumb. It denotes a love of 
corporeal movement, and of active occupation—of 
horses, dogs, and field-sports; it prefers the useful to 
the agreeable, and is not content, like the elementary 
hand, with the merely necessary, but demands abun- 
dance. It is distinguished by an appearance of sim- 
plicity and frankness of character, and likewise by its 
chastity; so that Diana or Cyrus the Younger may be 
said to be its representatives. It is a native of the 
north, is more common in Scotland than in England, 
in England than in France, and in France than in 
Italy or Spain. Wherever it is the prevailing type, 
as in England and America, the political institutions 
are free. It is essentially Protestant. ‘‘ Amoureuses 
de l’art, de la poésie, du roman, des mystéres, les 
mains pointues veulent un dieu selon leur imagina- 
tion; amoureuses des sciences et de la réalité, les 
mains en spatule veulent un dieu selon leur raison.’’ 
So that it may be truly said that the people of the 
north are physically Protestant, and those of the 
south Catholic. It must also be remarked, that 
before the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the 
Protestants of France were likewise its chief manu- 
facturers; for the same spirit that led them to embrace 
Protestantism impelled them to the cultivation of 
mechanical and scientific pursuits. It prefers size 
and regularity to beauty, opulence to luxury, and 
that which excites astonishment to that which pleases. 
In private life its motto is ‘* Chacun pour soi.” 


Just as the paleontologist needs not a portion of 
the animal itself, provided he can have the impres- 
sions which it makes with its hands or its feet—so 
our modern seers are not dependent on heads, faces, 
noses, or hands, The science of physically discerning 
character equals that of palzontology—and the im- 
pressions of the hand on paper in writing are suffi- 


, is fur- 


cient to indicate the mental and bodily peculiarities 


of the individual man. For the small charge of 
twelve postage stamps, the professors of graphiology 
undertake by return of post to reply to any applicant 
who may wish to know something more than he has 
hitherto done of his own virtues and vices. To those 
who think that by such means they will be enabled to 
see further into a brick wall than their neighbors, 
we commend the lucubrations of our very amusing 
friends, the phrenologists, physiognomists, nasolo- 
gists, chirologists, and graphiologists—not forgetting 
the crystallogists, metallogists, et id genus omne. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
PUBLIC NURSERIES IN ENGLAND. 


WE are anxious to draw our readers’ attention to 
the efforts which are being made to apply a remedy to 
that saddest feature of our social system, the ill-treat- 
ment of infints among the poor. It was once beauti- 
fully said, by a celebrated orator, that to take the 
youth from a state was like taking the spring out of 
the year; but we may well believe that he would have 
found a yet more melancholy image had it fallen to 
him to describe the condition of a country in which 
the heart of childhood is crushed, and the vigor of 
childhood destroyed, by systematic neglect and sys- 
tematic cruelty, such as are found so largely to prevail 
among the lower classes in this our ‘‘ merry England.’’ 
** The children of the very poor,’’ says ‘‘ Elia,’’ in his 
bitter sarcasm on the ‘‘ popular fallacy,’’ that home is 
home be it never so homely, ‘‘ the children of the very 
- do not prattle.’” They are accustomed to misery, 

ll-usage, and privation, from their earliest infancy; 
their spirits are broken from the cradle; they never 
know the joyousness which belongs to their age; and, 
worse than all, they never have their feelings touched 
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by the softening influence of parental love. They are a 
burden to those on whom the duty of supporting them 
has devolved, and from the very first—shocking as it 
is to say so—the hand of their natural protectors is too 
often raised against them, and they are treated as a 
curse, and not a blessing, by those on whose care and 
tenderness they have to depend. 

Yet this is not always the result of peculiar deprav- 
ity on the part of the parents. It commonly arises 
from the grinding poverty which checks their natural 
impulses, and turns them from good to evil. Anxiety 
for the child, when combined with despair of being 
able to provide for it, engenders a bitterness which 
may, not quite unnaturally, display itself against the 
very object of solicitude. Instances are not uncom- 
mon of misdirected love, for such we needs must call 
it, having led the parent even to raise his hand 
against the life of his children, not from a desire to 
injure them, but because he cannot bear to think of 
the misery which in the course of nature must be their 
lot, and because in his despair this one remedy is all 
that presents itself against a life of want and suffering. 
But whatever be the explanation, the fact at least is 
certain, that among the very poor the ill-usage of their 
children is a crime too common to excite much notice, 
except in those occasional cases of extreme brutality 
which from time to time startle and disgust us. Of 
the habitual harsh treatment, and the habitual neglect 
of poor children, those who do not look beneath the 
surface hear little or nothing. Of the fearful conse- 
quences of this treatment and neglect, exhibited as 
they are in the satistics of infant mortality amongst 
us, only the more diligent inquirers are at all aware. 

We feel, therefore, that a debt of gratitude is owing 
to the authors of an unpretending little pamphlet* 
which has just appeared, purporting to be the joint 
production of two or three ladies, and containing a 
succinct account, first, of the amount and causes of 
infant mortality in our factory towns; secondly, of 
the institution called the Créche, which has for some 
time been in operation in Paris, for the reception and 
care of infants during the hours when their parents 
are at work; and lastly, setting forth the possibility of 
establishing a somewhat similar institution in this coun- 
try, with a short notice of the results of an experiment 
which is now in course of trial on a small scale in the 
metropolis, Wecommend this pamphlet to the notice 
of our readers; it is very short, and tells its story in 
simple language and with no attempt at coloring; but 
it is not on that account the less forcible. We learn 
from it that the mortality of infants, in those factory 
towns where the mothers go out to work, is not only 
very high in itself, but is greatly in excess of the 
general mortality in those places. Thus, for example, 
the general rate of mortality in Ashton (a factory town) 
is much the same as the general rate in Bath; the deaths 
being 1 in 35 in the first, and 1 in 36 in the second. 
But when we come to compare the deaths among 
infants in these two places respectively, we find that, 
while in Bath they are no more than 21 per cent., in 
Ashton they amount to as much as 34 per cent. From 
a collection of such facts as this the authoresses infer 
that there are in the factory towns where the women 
go out to labor some special influences unfavorable to 
infant life in particular, and they then proceed to 
point out, by a reference to other authorities, what 
those influences are. 

We hope all those who have children of their own, 
or who have hearts to feel for the children of others, 
will take the trouble of looking through the pages in 
which the system of ‘* putting out to nurse,’’ and its 
melancholy results to the nurslings, are described. 
The mother is forced by the necessities of her posi- 
tion to leave her children that she may earn their 
bread. Those in whose care she leaves them are for 
the most part as poor as herself, and being but hire- 


* Public Nurseries. London: John W. Parker, West 
Strand. 
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lings and naturally anxious to take in as many chil- 
dren as they can possibly manage, they are reduced to 
shifts for keeping them quiet, which speedily under- 
mine the health of their little charges and bring them 
to their graves. The evidence collected from the 
druggists as to the quantities they sell of such 
deleterious compounds as Godfrey’s Cordial, Soothing 
Syrup, and the like, with a stronger infusion of 
laudanum in every succeeding dose, till at length 
they become afraid to mix them of the required 
strength, and sell the raw material to the nurse, that 
she may herself compound the poison, is followed by 
a sad picture of the wasted forms, the skeleton bodies, 
and misshapen heads, which are the natural results of 
this dreadful system. Cases of a still darker com- 
plexion are also alluded to, and other evils resulting 
from neglect, such as the great number of children 
lost in the streets, (4000 in Manchester alone in each 
of the four years 1845-8!) are slightly mentioned. 
For all these evils, the simple remedy which suggests 
itself is that which the authoresses of this pamphlet 
propose—namely, the establishment of a well-con- 
ducted public nursery. The mothers must go out to 
work; while they are out the children must be cared 
for: and it is impossible to have them cared for except 
by persons who make the reception of children a 
regular and a profitable occupation. The object to be 
aimed at, therefore, is, to provide a proper supply of 
the sort of attendance which is required; and the prob- 
lem can only be satisfactorily solved if good and 
careful nurses can be found to undertake the charge 
of the children, at rates of pay which shall be at once 
remunerative to themselves, and not oppressively bur- 
densome upon the poor who send them. There would 
be little use in founding institutions which could not 
support themselves, or in opening them at charges 
which would be beyond the means of those who ought 
to resort to them. ‘The case is like that of the model 
lodging-houses, which are a real blessing to the poor, 
when so conducted as to afford good accommodation 
at rents no higher than those which are usually paid 
for bad accommodation, but which, under other circum- 
stances, would be little else than a mere delusion. 
Money cannot be better spent than in founding, and 
carrying through their first difficulties, institutions 
which have a fair prospect of subsequent success; but 
in such cases as this we are taught by experience that 
it is simple waste to establish what must be again 
abandoned so soon as the stream of charity shall have 
ceased to flow. Our authoresses, therefore, justly 
attach great importance to the question whether it is 
possible to establish a self-supporting nursery ? and 
we are glad to find that they arrive, by very reason- 
able calculations, at the conclusion they announce, 
that the attempt is well worth making. They state 
that they are informed, on good authority, that about 
sixpence a day may be considered an average charge 
for taking care of an infant in Manchester; and they 
therefore assume, fairly enough, that those who are 
willing to pay this sum for very inferior accommoda- 
tion would pay the same for that which can be offered 
in a superior establishment. They then proceed to 
give an interesting account of an experimental nursery 
which they have themselves actually established, and 
have been carrying on for some months, in Nassau 
Street, Marylebone*—an institution which we can, 
from personal experience, assure our readers will well 
repay the trouble of a visit. The expenses incurred 
in starting this nursery, which is calculated to hold 
about thirty children, but which does not as yet con- 
tain above a dozen, were somewhat less than 40/.; and 
the quarterly expenditure, including rent, wages, fuel, 
food, and other charges, comes to about the same sum. 
But thirty children, paying sixpence a day, would 
bring in 58/. 10s. a quarter, or about 207. more than 


* This nursery is at No. 19 Nassau Street, not far from 
the Middlesex Hospital. It is open from half-past six in 
the morning til] seven in the evening. 
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the current expenditure; so that in about half-a-year, 
or, perhaps, rather more, as the greater number of 
children would involve some additional fittings, the 
original outlay would be replaced, and the managers 
might either reduce the charge for admissions, or ex- 
pend a portion of the surplus receipts in providing 
further comforts and petty luxuries for the children. 
The results of this experiment are certainly not deci- 
sive, for London is not quite the place where it should 
have been tried, and thus far it has not been at all 
remunerative; but they afford good ground for cheer- 
ful anticipations of success, and if a similar one could 
be fairly tried in some factory town—the natural field 
for its operations—we should shortly be in a position 
to judge whether the system can or cannot be expected 
to maintain itself. 

Meanwhile, we feel confident that it is unnecessary 
for us to bestow any commendations upon the pioneers 
of this useful undertaking. All that they need is that 
their work should be known, for, if known, it will 
speak for itself with a mute eloquence far more effect- 
ive than any words which we could apply to it. In 
thus bringing it under notice we have been anxious 
only to explain its principal features; to indicate the 
evils which exist, and the need there is of a remedy; 
and, finally, to show that in the calculation on which 
the scheme is founded charity has not been suffered to 
exclude prudence, nor warmth of feeling deemed a 
sufficient substitute for coolness of judgment. And 
so we wish them God speed! 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
DRYDEN’S QUARREL WITH FLECKNOE. 


I nave looked in vain through the biographies 
of Dryden by Johnson, Malone, Sir Walter Scott, 
and Mitford—to the Quarrels of Authors, and every 
book in English literature likely to assist me, for 
even the slightest hint to show why Dryden, when 
he wished to fix extreme contempt on Shadwell, 
should, for any other reason than the undoubted 
dulness of his verse, call him the successor of 
Flecknoe, and designate his most perfect satire by 
the name of ‘‘ Mac Flecknoe.”’ ‘The poet’s secret 
reason I have, I think, discovered, and if I fail in 
my proof I shall at least, I am willing to believe, 
throw some light on a subject that merits explana- 
tion. 

Among the printed libels on Dryden and on 
Pope which I have thought worthy of collection, I 
find a quarto pamphlet with the following title :— 
‘*A Letter from a gentleman to the Honourable 
Ed. Howard, esq., oecasioned by a Civiliz’d Epis- 
tle of Mr. Dryden’s before his Second Edition of 
his Indian Emperour. In the Savoy, printed by 
Thomas Newcomb, 1668.”’ Edward Howard, 
better known as ‘‘ Ned,’’ was the brother-in-law 
of Dryden; the ‘ Civiliz’d Epistle’ was a caustic 
attack on Sir Robert Howard, another brother-in- 
law ; and the letter is signed, ‘‘ Sir, your faithful 
and humble servant, R. F.”” This R. F. 1 take 
to be Richard Flecknoe. 

The pamphlet is not only interesting in itself, 
but is additionally curious as the earliest printed 
attack on Dryden. It is wholly unreferred to by 
Malone or Scott, and I may therefore safely assume 
that it was altogether unknown to them. Indeed, 
I have not as yet met with any gentleman curious 
in such matters who has ever seen or ever heard 
of it. 

Before I make any extract from this letter, it 
will be necessary to relate as briefly as possible the 
occasion and history of the quarrel between Dry- 
den and his brother-in-law. 

There are few readers of English literature un- 
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acquainted with Dryden's Essay on Dramatic Poesy. 
This admirable piece of English Prose is written 
in the form of a dialogue, and Crites, the unsuc- 
cessful colloquist and combatant for blank verse, 
was, as is well known, intended for Sir Robert 
Howard. Angry at the way in which his favorite 
form of verse for dramatic composition was vindi- 
eated in the Essay, Sir Robert undertook to speak 
for himself, and in an address to the reader before 
his tragedy of the Duke of Lerma, (produced for 
the first time on the 20th Feb., 1667-8, and printed 
shortly after,) urged his objections to plays in 
rhyme in answer to Dryden’s Essay. Dryden 
replied, but in bad temper. ‘* The question now 
is,’’ he writes, ‘‘ which of us two has mistaken it ; 
and if it appears I have not, the world will suspect 
what gentleman that was who was allowed to speak 
twice in Parliament, because he had not yet spoken 
to the question ; and perhaps conclude it to be the 
same who, as it is reported, maintained a contra- 
diction in terminis, in the face of three hundred 
persons.’’ ‘* For my own concernment of the con- 
troversy,’’ he says in another place, * it is so small 
that I can easily be contented to be driven from a 
few notions of dramatic poesy, especially by one 
who has the reputation of understanding all things ; 
and I might justly make that excuse for my yield- 
ing to him, which the philosopher made to the 
emperor—Why should I offer to contend with him 
who is master of more than twenty legions of arts 
and sciences?’’ The reply is humorously sarcastic 
throughout, and must have been doubly galling, as 
at this very time Shadwell had brought the antag- 
onist of Dryden on the stage in the character of 
Sir Positive At-All, in his comedy of The Sullen 
Lovers. ‘I intend,’ says Sir Robert, in his an- 
swer, ‘‘ not to trouble myself nor the world any 
more in such subjects, but to take my leave of 
these my too long acquaintances, since that little 
fancy and liberty I once enjoyed is now fettered in 
business of more unpleasant natures.”” This to 
Dryden was irresistible. ‘* But,’’ says Dryden, 
** he has taken his last farewell of the Muses, and 
he has done it civilly by honoring them with the 
name of his long acquaintances, which is a com- 
pliment they have scarce deserved from him. For 
my own part I bear a share in the public loss, and, 
how einulous soever I may be of his fame and rep- 
utation, I cannot but give this testimony to his 
style, that it is extreme poetical even in oratory ; 
his thoughts elevated sometimes above common 
apprehension ; his notions politic and grave, abun- 
dantly interlaced with variety of tropes and figures, 
which his critics have enviously branded with the 
name of obseurity and false grammar. Well, the 
Muses have lost him, but the commonwealth gains 
by it; the corruption of a poet is the generation of 
a statesman.’? ‘This personal and contemptuous 
reply Dryden afterwards suppressed. Howard 
remained silent, and it was not long before the 
brothers-in-law were again friends. But the silence 
of Sir Robert was not the silence which some of 
his friends thought altogether judicious, and R. F. 


came to his rescue in the letter which occasions | Malone supposes that Flecknoe died in 1678. Mar- 


this communication. Flecknoe (for by this name 
I shall call R. F. till I see reason to alter my opin- 
ion) twits his future satirist with assuming the 
title of an esquire on his plays ; dubs him ‘ squire”’ 
throughout the letter ; ** the squire is then pleased’ 
—‘‘ the squire raised arguments’’—taunts him with 
his ‘ Billingsgate style’’—prints some of his ob- 
scure thoughts; and is the first to throw ridicule 
on the well-known line in the Astrea Redux :— 
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An horrid stillness first invades the ear. 


Of which he says, ‘‘ I have not heard of the like 
expression, unless in a tale of an officer, that com- 
manded a sentinel not to stir a foot, but walk up 
and down and see what he could hear.’’ But John- 
son has defended Dryden for this very line with 
his usual display of masculine good sense, and the 
wit of Flecknoe will fail, I fancy, to revive the 
laugh. 

Of Flecknoe’s manner of reply take the follow- 
ing sample :— 


The squire is then pleased to tell us of a gentleman 
who maintained a contradiction in the face of 300 
persons. When he will vouchsafe to tell us the per- 
son and contradiction, the party I suppose will give 
an answer, which, by what I have heard, I believe 
none can be ignorant, that honorable person can as 
little as any be suspected to be the party; and yet I 
dare not say so much for him as the squire once ven- 
tured to say on his ‘‘ own behalf’’ to a lady of most 
eminent quality (equall’d with a great virtue and 
parts) when he was so bold as to tell her ‘‘ a gentle- 
man could not err,’’ and then certainly a squire is 
infallible. 


What follows, however, must have been still 
more unpalatable than the remembrance of a say- 
ing only worthy of a Sir Fopling Flutter :— 


But in his next scolding paragraph he is more un- 
happy in his anger, and quarrels with the honorable 
person for saying he was now fettered in business of 
more unpleasant natures, which he will have to be 
state matters. But the squire was very much mis- 
taken, for I by accident once heard that honorable 
person complain that two tedious suits in chancery 
had almost deprived him of: the right use of his time; 
and yet I think he need not be ashamed of those ser- 
vices he endeavors to do his king and country; so that 
either way the squire’s displeasure is very unjustly 
applied; and, above all men, this angry squire ought 
not to be his interpreter; but his fortune and that of 
the honorable person’s are different; for the squire 
mistakingly charges him that the corruption of a poet 
was the generation of a statesman; but, on the con- 
trary, the squire having been employed as a penny 
statesman under his father, a zealous committee-man, 
and Sir Gilbert Pickering, a crafty privy-councillor 
in the late times, it may more properly be applied to 
the squire—That the corruption of a statesman is the 
generation of a poet laureate. 


Dryden was fond of the notion that there are 
genealogies in sense as well as in nonsense. Shad- 
well is the son of Flecknoe :— 


Thus Tom the second reigns like Tom the first. 


‘* Milton,’’ he says, ‘* was the poetical son of 
Spenser, and Mr. Waller of Fairfax. Spenser 
more than once insinuates that the soul of Chaucer 
was tranferred into his body, and that he was be- 
gotten by him two hundred years after his de- 
cease.” Marvell, who died in 1678, speaks con- 
temptuously of Flecknoe, in a well-known poem ; 
and in the same year Dryden refers to him in print, 
as a poet of scandalous memory, just then dead. 


vell tells us that he played upon the lute, and Dry- 
den has immortalized his skijl upon the same 
instrument :— 


My warbling lute, the lute I whilom strung, 
When to King John of Portugal I sung— 


a passage in Mae Flecknoe which Scott was una- 
ble to illustrate. That Flecknoe had tried to 
** allure’ (to use Marvell's expression) King John 





DARK MARGARET.—GAS COOKING APPARATUS. 


of Portugal with his lute we may safely assert, for 
never stranger, he says, was more indebted than 
he to Joam IV. of Portugal. 

If R. F. was not Richard Flecknoe, who then 
was he? I cannot suppose that the initials were 
chosen at random, or even employed as a disguise. 
Shadwell and Theobold and Cibber were pilloried 
for other offences than their dulness, and so I con- 
ceive was Flecknoe, and, as I see reason to believe, 
= as Shadwell’s predecessor, for this very 
etter. Peter CunninGHaM. 





From the Dublin University Magazine, 
DARK MARGARET. 
I. 
WE sit by the fire, 
My poor old wife and I; 
The fire burns slow, our hearts are low, 
And the tear stands in the eye. 
For our daughters three who are over the sea, 
Far, far, in the wooded west; 
One after one, our darlings are gone; 
But.our Mary we loved the best. 


IL. 
My brother’s son 
Sits in the chimney by us; 
The staff of our age—hard, hard is the page 
Of the lesson that keeps him by us. 
For he longs to be free, to go over the sea, 
Where his kindred have found their rest. 
One after one, our darlings are gone, 
But our Mary he loved the best. 


Ill. 
Welcome, Margaret ! 
Dear Margaret, have you come? 
Draw nigh to the fire, and tighten the wire, 
And sing us a song of home, 


For though Heaven denies the light to your eyes, 
Yet never were expressed 

By the Harper King, sweeter strains than you sing, 
And our Mary loved them best. 


- Iv. 
Sit by me, Margaret, 
Dear Margaret, sit by my side; 
For you loved my dearest daughter, far o’er the 
world-wide water, 
Who should have been our Patrick’s bride. 
Oh ! sing me her songs, for my poor heart longs 
To clasp her to my breast; 
Thouzh tears it will bring, yet my darling must sing 
What our Mary loved the best. 


v. 
You are there, Patrick ! 
I feel your breathing soft upon my cheek; 
A tear is in your eye, and well your heart knows why; 
You are there, I say, although you do not speak. 
I have been to pleasant Meath, and to rich Fingal 
beneath, 
And homeward I am going to the west; 
And I thought as I did pass 1 would sing the ‘*Col- 
leen Dhas,”’ 
That one you loved so well loved the best. 


VI. 
Hark ! she sings. 
Tremblingly over the strings her fingers stray; 
And the light that Heaven denies to her clear but 
darkened eyes, 
Her wreathed smiles and dimpling cheeks betray. 
Ob ! it is our ee Dhas,’’ as her pleasant days 
did pas 
Loudly lilting : at the milking with the rest; 
Soon, soon, alas! in sighs and tears, she leaves our 
longing eyes— 


The Mary we all loved the best. 
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vit. 
No more, my dearest Margaret, 
Sing the ‘‘Colleen Dhas’’ no more; 
For her father and her mother loved her more than 
any other, 
And her parting grieves them sore. 
You have been to pleasant Meath, and to rich Fingal 
beneath, 
And homeward you are going to the west; 
Tell us all the country news, the merriest you can 


choose, 
To pleasure the old couple we love best. 


vill. 
I have been to pleasant Meath, and to rich 
Fingal beneath, 
And homeward I am going to the west; 
I will tell the country news, the merriest I can choose, 
To pleasure the old couple we love best. 
Your MARY HAS COME HOME—YOUR LOVED AND LOV~ 
ING ONE, 
And here she comes to tell you all the rest ! 
Now, Patrick, fill your glass, while I sing the ‘*Col- 
leen Dhas,’’ 
With a welcome home to Mary, you love best ! 
Richmond Harbor, Longford. 





Amona the exhibitors at the grand Industrial 
Exhibition will be Mr. James Sharp, of Southampton, 
Twenty-five years ago he invented a gas cooking 
apparatus. By it a dinner could be cooked with the 
utmost perfection and accuracy, without requiring 
much attention, or increasing the temperature of the 
apartment in which it was placed. Even at the high 
price of gas at that period, the cost of cooking by this 
apparatus was trifling compared with that of cooking 
by the ordinary method. Numbers of persons used 
to visit the inventor to sce the apparatus in operation; 
and, from the flattering testimonials he received, he 
was induced, in conjunction with a man of fortune, to 
enter into their manufacture. Mr. Sharp travelled 
through a great part of the country, lecturing on the 
economical advantages of cooking by gas, and explain- 
ing the scientific principles on “which his apparatus 
was constructed. A great number were sold, and all 
who tried them found them to answer most satisfac- 
torily. Prejudice, however, against introducing sci- 
ence into cookery, and the refusal of gas companies to 
furnish supplies of gas by day, prevented the more 
general adoption of the apparatus, and the manufac- 
turing speculation failed. Other persons are, how- 
ever, now reaping the advantage of the invention, for 
gas cooking is now common in hotels and dwelling- 
houses, although the apparatuses now in use are 
inferior to the original one, from the constructors not 
attending to the variable heat-radiating power of 
different metallic surfaces. Scientific journals are 
urging the adoption of gas cooking, on the score of 
comfort and economy. When M. Soyer (who cooked 
an ox by gas in Exeter last summer) was at South- 
ampton a few weeks since, he visited Mr. Sharp, and 
spoke of the unscientific construction of the gas cook- 
ing apparatus now getting into use. Mr. Sharp has 
now prepared, for the great exhibition of 1851, a gas 
cooking apparatus of superior construction. Within 
four feet square, on the floor of the Crystal Palace, there 
will be seen an apparatus which will cook a dinner 
for 100 persons with 2s. worth of gas at its present 
price. A child may almost attend to it, and beyond 
the apparatus the temperature will not be raised while 
the cooking is going on. 





Horne Tooke AND THE IncomE-Tax.—Horne Tooke 
returned his income at sixty pounds a year; the com- 
missioners said they were not satisfiel; Horne Tooke, 
in reply, stated that he had much more reason to be 
dissatisfied with the smallness of his income than they. 
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Tue following beautiful lines, from the pen of one 
who mourns the loss of a brother in the late emigra- 
tion to California, have been written as a duet for 
two young ladies of a musical class at St. Louis :— 


THE LAND OF GOLD. 


First Voice. 
Dost thou know that bright land, in the far distant 
west, 
Where the sun in his splendor, o’er mountains of 


gold, 
Casts his beams, as at evening he sinks to his rest— 
And tke sands in each river hide treasures untold ? 


Second Voice. 
Ah ! I know—I have seen—and the desolate hearth 
rs me witness, how strong the allurement has 


been; 
When the home, once so happy, is left for. path 
That shall lead—must I say—but to sorrow, or sin. 


Both Voices. 
Oh! home, give us home, though our destiny lies 
In a happy estate, or in trouble and care; 
Oh! home, give us home, with the friends that we 
prize, 
: All our sorrows to comfort, our pleasures to share. 


First Voice. 


But the land, it is pleasant—the grove and the plain, 
With the murmuring rill and the beautiful vale: 
Call they not in an accent, that never in vain, 
Calls the eye to the lovely—though gold it may fail ? 


Second Voice. 


Yes, I know—and the desert wide open to view 
Shows the dead and the dying—the wild torrent 


roars, 
In its tide bears the loved one—his struggles are 
through, 
And his soul to the mansions of happiness soars. 


Both Voices. 
Oh! home, give us home, though our destiny lies 
In a happy estate, or in trouble and care; 
Oh! home, give us home, with the friends that we 
prize, 
All our sorrows to comfort, our pleasures to share. 


First Voice. 


Yet I see in the eye of the fortunate one, 
As it falls on the riches his labors have gained, 
The proud, satisfied glance, that success can alone 
Give his eye, who in hardship and danger has 
strained. 


Second Voice. 


I have seen the sad tear in the father’s stern eye, 
And the mother in bitterness weep for her son : 
The fond wife mourn a husband—heard the orphan’s 
lone cry, 
But all mourning is vain, for the evil—is done. 


Both Voices. 


Oh! home, give us home, though our destiny lies 
In a happy estate, or in trouble and care: 
Oh! home, give us home, with the friends that we 
prize 
All our sorrows to comfort, our pleasures to share. 
G. N. 





THE LAND OF GOLD.—-THE MAGIC CAP. 


From Leigh Hunt’s Journal. 
THE MAGIC CAP. 
BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


I pon this Magic Cap of mine, 

Whereon the sun ’s forbid to shine, 
Which takes a hundred shapes, more swift 
Than an air-tost cloud can shift. 

It shoots to point, or spreads to brim; 
Cocks itself to courtly trim; 

Jockey roundness can assume; 

Or sprout a noble Knightly Plume; 
Roughen up, like cat in passion; 

Arctic smooth to Paris fashion; 

Nipt below and flattened square, 

Turn to grave Collegiate wear; 

Rise with added touch of brightness 

Into Lancer’s toyish lightness; 

Then, relapsed to colors sadder, 

Flap down, like a Jacob’s Ladder, 

As on broad Coalheaver’s nape; 

Spin wide round to Quaker shape; 

By heat o’ the brain curled up as soon 

To Helmet, fit for bold Dragoon. 

It splits; a Mitre it appears; 

Then opens into Ass’ Ears; 

Droops, and lo! a Learned Wig; 

Shrinks to a Cue; again looks big 

When three long Tails from one unfold, 
Twist like snakes, and lie uprolled, 

A Turban huge; it fades to air, 

And saintly Rays are shooting there 
Around my head ;—not Rays at all, 

But Quills that mark a Cannibal! 

They bristle up, they strangely wax 

To Three Hats in St. Mary Axe. 
No, no! I see it plainer now, 
St. Peter’s, and upon my brow 
The tall tiara presses tight; 

To bear and balance it aright 
Asks clever juggling. Take it off! 
I start; my Magic Cap I doff. 


e 


‘“- 


My Magic Cap has ceased to fit.* 

I hope I shall not lose-with it 

The gift therein presented to me: 
Freedom of a City, gloomy, 

Lively, populous, silent, vast, 

Built on a river of the Past, 

Where long-set suns and wanéd moons 
Make the mystic nights and noons, 
And people lost from Life I meet 
Walking up and down the street; 
Strange as the City of Enchanters 
Some wandering king at nightfall enters, 
In those regions dim and dread 
Beyond the Sea of Darkness spread. 





FImsT UNDERSTAND, THEN WORK MANFULLY.—It is 
the sense of ineffectual effort, the striving to reconcile 
ourselves with an ill-understood task stretching before 
us day after day, that wears out the heart-life of man. 
If we once could discern what was required of us 
exactly to do, it is not the greatness of the task that 
would frighten us (for we are capable of immense 
drudgery of labor) ; but it is left to us to discover our 
own work, and set our hands to it as best we can, and 
this makes the weariness of life. We spend half our 
strength in beating the air.—.Miss Jewsbury. 


* Philosophy of Health. 
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